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The National Guard 


BY 


Major-General GEORGE C. RICKARDS, Chief of the Militia Bureau 


important facts in our national life. For many years—in fact, all of the 
years which had gone before the war—this Government had, to say the best 
we can for it, a very slipshod war policy. During those years several occasions 
arose which necessitated and forced us to take up a more vigorous war policy 
for the time being, but as soon as the emergency passed we again rocked and 
soothed ourselves into the slumber of contentment, believing, or at least hoping, 
that we would never again be called upon to take up arms, either in offense or 
defense. I need hardly remark that these beliefs and hopes were as false as 
Mrs. Zander’s love for Uncle Bim, and while I am in no sense an alarmist, and 
abhor war and pray that we may never witness another, yet there is always a 
possibility of it, and to be ready for it may be the only means of preventing it. 
In 1916 we enacted the National Defense Act, which was the first attempt 
at anything like a universal military policy, through which would be brought 
together the resources of the country into an organization of practical value. 
The Mexican Border service and the World War have given us a new 
insight, and the act of 1916 has been amended and strengthened by this experi- 
ence, and, through the counsel of military students of the Regular Army and 
the citizen soldiers who served on these occasions, today we have a policy which 
we believe is in harmony with the views of our people and in accord with our 
National Constitution. It is incumbent upon us who have made a study of 
national protection that we endeavor to make the merits of this policy under- 
stood by our citizens generally. 
The object of the National Defense Act is to provide, as implied by its title, 
for the national defense. It is for the security of the Nation and her institu- 
tions. The program for carrying out the provisions of this act has been made 
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up through the careful study of all the problems by officers of recognized 
ability and experience, and provides for the organization of our citizens in a 
manner that will assure their training in their respective localities in time of 
peace, and in time of war will guarantee an orderly and prompt mobilization. 
It will avoid the expense and confusion that our hasty mobilization witnessed 
in 1917, thus adding to its efficiency, shortening the time of training, when 
called to service, conserving health and life, and saving millions and millions 
of money. To this program we must turn our attention and honest efforts to 
assure the bringing together, as a whole, when the emergency demands, the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Organized Reserves, and this can 
be done only by lending our energies to these several branches in time of peace. 
Each of these branches of the Army of the United States has its own peculiar 
function and part to perform in time of peace, and each makes its own appeal 
to our citizens, according to their inclinations, their time and desire to serve—- 
the Regular Army for those who wish to make the military art their life’s 
vocation, the National Guard for those who have the time and the desire to 
learn this art in whole or in part, but do not care to give up their civic pursuits, 
and the Organized Reserves for those who wish to be identified with the mili- 
tary establishment, but in no way obligated to perform military duty in time 
of peace. 

My particular job and the one which has enlisted my whole energy is the 
National Guard component of the Army of the United States, and to see this 
develop into an effective organization, upon which the Government may depend, 
is the task to which I have dedicated my remaining active days. But I will 
state frankly that, without the co-operation of Congress, the Regular Army, 
the States, and the well-disposed citizens, the efforts of my department can 
make but slow and unsatisfactory progress. Just now the Militia Bureau is 
exerting every effort to completely organize the 18 National Guard Divisions, 
and has great hope of accomplishing this task by the end of the fiscal year 
1923; but in order to accomplish this it will require the closest co-operation on 
the part of the States, not only with the Militia Bureau, but with each other 
where organizations are divided between them. A pleasing progress has 
already been made in the organization of brigades and divisions that are divided 
between different States, and it is this manifestation of co-operation that 
encourages me in the belief that we will be able to accomplish the complete 
organization of the divisions by the end of the next fiscal year. In addition 
to the division troops, the National Guard has been allotted certain corps and 
army troops which include cavalry. These units have progressed most satis- 
factorily, and of the two divisions of cavalry allotted the National Guard, about 


two-thirds have been organized. 
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The Cavalry Fight at Gondrexon 


Extract from “The German Cavalry in Belgium and France, 1914”* 
BY 


General VON POSECK 
(Translated) 


of August, and the following lively account by Lieutenant Count von 
Preysing describes the attack of the second squadron of the 1st Heavy 
Cavalry Regiment under Prince Henry of Bavaria: 

The hot sun of a Lorrainese August day burned down upon Avricourt early 
in the forenoon. The hot dust whirled through the shattered windows in the 
long rows of houses, before which the women and children watched with 
apathetic indifference the coming and going of the German soldiery. Here, 
in shelter, the Bavarian Cavalry Division waited in readiness to bring the 
French cavalry to battle, and to the second squadron of the Ist Heavy Cavalry 
Regiment, at the railway station, it seemed as though this day also was going 
to pass without event, when all at once, on the road to Igny, the scene changed. 

A senior non-commissioned officer goes from house to house and cries out 
hurriedly to the troopers in the streets, who in turn transmit the order, “Second 
squadron saddle up and assemble in march column at the exit toward Gon- 
drexon.”” Ten minutes pass. The platoons assemble under their leaders. At 
the end of the tenth minute the squadron stands ready to march, and just 
as the last platoon closes up, the squadron commander, Prince Henry of 
Bavaria, raises his hand and gives the signal to march. With him are the 
platoon leaders, who have reported in advance of their platoons. They are 
Lieutenant Count Marogna-Redwitz, Lieutenant Count Preysing, Lieutenant 
Baron von Dornberg, and Acting Sergeant-Major Count Du Moulin. Lieu- 
tenant Count Spretti has been gone on patrol since early morning. 

Prince Henry gives the following order: 


Ta: Bavarian Cavalry Division was engaged at Gondrexon on the 13th 


“The second squadron will escort the heavy artillery staff on a 
reconnaissance to the south of Avricourt, preparatory to the bom- 
bardment of the forts of Manonvillers. We march at once in the 
direction of Gondrexon. Lieutenant Count Marogna will command 
the point.” 


The officers gallop to join their platoons. The prince rides with his staff 
at the head of the column. 





* This book, by the inspector of German cavalry, the preparation of which was di- 
rected by German High Command during the course of the war, was published in 
Germany in 1921. The publication of an English edition has been undertaken by the 
U. S. Cavalry Association and it is expected to be ready in the fall of 1922. 
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“There'll be no more halts; you can trust to that,” say the troopers among 
themselves. 

“Trot!” We are approaching the Amenoncourt Wood. A few shots! 
Sergeant Gabler gallops back from the point. “About two platoons of dis- 
mounted cavalry hold the heights to the west of Gondrexon.” 

As the advance is continued enemy cavalry are also seen on the left flank, 
east from Gondrexon, in strength of about a squadron. These latter advance 
toward us rapidly in column of platoons. We have just passed the edge of 
the wood. 

Upon receiving the report from the point, Prince Henry galloped out at 
once and with drawn saber faced the enemy, indicating the direction to the 
head of the squadron column. He gave the signal and the platoons galloped 
up into line. “Forward!” 

Lances lowered, the horsemen sweep across the cornfields after their prince. 
The latter sets a rapid pace on his Black King. “Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

This charge was not taken into reckoning by the dragoons, with the horse- 
tail on their gleaming helmets, when they set this trap for us. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Bravoure et Baviére! * the Napoleonic war-cry re- 
sounds in the ears of the French. The latter had already decided to attack; 
but quicker than the enemy’s decision had been the prince and his troopers. 
They wheel about and flee, while their two platoons, first mentioned, who had 
held up our point, join in the rout. 

Now we have a mad chase. Prince Henry, quite alone, far in advance, 
and now also the troopers, getting out of control of their platoon leaders, strive 
each to be the first to overtake the cowardly curs.f 

Today there will be no attack on the high meadow, think Bernecker, 
Kreuzeder, Corporal Jall, who races along on his good Anselm; Kiermeier, of 
the third platoon, on his chestnut Devise, and Sergeant Zadow on Electra. 
Uphill goes the pursuit to the wood of Autrepierre. Presently we must catch 
them. The foremost pursuers are already getting dirt and dust in their faces. 
The French can do nothing more. We gather them in upon arriving at the 
wood, for here they turn toward the left and we take them in flank. The 
riders in rear now crowd up, pursuers and pursued. Crying for mercy, the 
French drop from their horses and open fire with pistols. 

Two focal points of the ensuing combat can be distinguished. To the 
left, Prince Henry was the first to reach the foremost dragoon that arrived, 
astonished, at an almost impassable marshy defile in the wood, and attacked 
him with brandished saber. The next to follow, Corporal Wiedemann, of the 
third platoon, attacked toward the right, with lowered lance, upon Gypsy 
Girl, against the second half of the French. 





* Bravery and Bavaria. 
+ Feigen Hunden. It is evident that the narrator is somewhat carried away by 
his ardor and his prejudices. 
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Prince Henry received a lance wound, and his situation, in the face of 
superior forces of the French, becomes difficult. The dragoons saw that the 
prince was wounded and press upon him. But from either side Sergeant 
Thies, on Gebhardt, and Corporal Jall, saber in hand, parrying lance thrust 
and saber stroke, throw themselves in front of their leader and strike about 
at random until the prince is free. Now Sergeant Thies is also bleeding. A 
pistol ball, intended for the prince, has torn a finger of his right hand. 
Soon the prince is among his troopers, who, grouped about him, make short 
work of the remaining French dragoons. 


It has gone worse with Corporal Wiedemann. The latter had singled out 
his dragoon and with his lance had thrown him out of his saddle; but he re- 
ceived at the same time a well-aimed shot in the back and fell. To be sure, 
it was only a fraction of a second before the others came up, but it was too 
late. It was not too late for revenge, however. Right skillfully the dragoons 
endeavored, in single combat, to pull out of their critical situation by the most 
dexterous use of pistol, saber, and lance; but they were unable to stand against 
the impetuosity of the heavy cavalrymen. Those who still sat their horses 
sought in the midst of the confusion to gain their safety by a fresh flight; 
others crept into the thick underbrush. 


While the men about Prince Henry chased the last of the dragoons through 
the forest defile, those of the right combat group now likewise pressed forward 
in pursuit, and as they saw the prince, whom they had lost sight of by reason of 
the combat and the dust, they joined in with a hurrah, and one dragoon after 
another was taken prisoner. In this second pursuit Corporals Baumann, Jall, 
and Kleiber, Lance Corporal Kreuzeder, and Private Hohenweisner especially 
distinguished themselves. This pursuit was continued until the Albebach was 
crossed, and was only given up when the rest of the regiment endeavored to 
relieve their comrades. Only one officer and three dragoons, mounted on swift 
horses, made their escape. Lieutenant Baron von Dornberg’s horse received 
a shot, as the horses of this plucky officer frequently did. In the press of the 
pursuit Lieutenant Count Preysing plunged into a morass, fell into it under 
his horse, and was in a precarious plight, until Privates Haas and Nieder- 
meyer, in spite of the heavy fire, dismounted and rescued their officer. 


The prince had the squadron assembled on the heights of Autrepierre. 
He himself, conducted by Lieutenant Count Preysing, proceeded to the place 
where Corporal Wiedemann had been wounded. There he lay, dead, beside 
his dragoon. Prince Henry exclaimed, ‘““He was one of my best!” and was 
greatly moved. Later, Bavarian riflemen dug here an honorable grave for this 
brave and good non-commissioned officer. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Count Marogna had assembled the squadron. 
During the attack, this officer had led the point to the right and so had pre- 
vented the escape of any of the French in that direction, while Sergeant-Major 
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Ebinger accounted for the enemy who had fallen from their horses during 
the first gallop. 

Now the majority learned for the first time that the prince was wounded. 
The latter made no mention of it. 

With the helmets of the Lunéviller Dragoons at their saddles, the squadron 
returned toward Avricourt. During the return march the squadron com- 
mander had Sergeant Thies and Corporals Baumann and Jall come to him and 
narrate the incidents of the mounted fight. He thanked us and pressed our 
hands. Sergeant Meyer, on Friend, struck up “Hoch Deutschland, hoch in 
Ehren, du heil’ges Land der Treu!” 

Again the villagers stood before their houses and gazed at the cavalcade; 
but not indifferently now; rather with terror, for they remarked the pale blue 
lance-pennons, the “lions,” the buttons of the tunies, and the straight, heavy 
swords. “Ah—mais c’est pour cela, they aren’t ordinary cuirassiers; they are 


Bavarians!” 


AN AGING HORSE 
Mary M. Fanning 





He was hitched to a salvage cart, 
He was patient and gentle and slow, 
But his slender legs and narrow flank 
Spoke of a different while-ago. 


He was gathering up second-hand things 
For an army of humble men, 

But his gra®eful neck and delicate ears 
Told of a different now from then. 


He was drawing his load with tail hung limp 
And his ears pressed close to his head, 
For this was a different kind of work 
From that to which he was bred. 


Did this horse passé remember the track 
And the shout as he crossed the line? 
Was he once the pet of the equestrienne, 
Or the prancing delight of a turn-out fine? 


He is fallen now from his high degree 
To a station both hard and low; 

And with waning strength he suffers the pain 
That only an aging horse can know. 


I shudder to picture the next step down, 
And pray that some kindly fate 
May gather him into those unknown realms 
Which those of his kind await. 
—From “Our Dumb Animals.” 
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Pieces of China 


Captain S. V. CONSTANT, Cavalry 


knows about either of them. At the present time they possess more 

potential possibilities than any other nation in the world. The Republic 
of China extends over an area a great deal larger than that of the United 
States. Its population is very largely concentrated in the eighteen provinces 
which are more commonly known as “China,” but which in reality constitute 
but two-fifths of this vast country. How large the population really is can 
be pictured by imagining the extermination of the entire population of Austria, 
Hungary and Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Japan, Serbia, and 
Rumania. With the present population of China, these countries, according 
to Carl Crow, could be repopulated with Chinese and still leave enough people 
in China to make it as densely populated as the United States. 

Both the country and its inhabitants are the remains of a civilization 
that was old when Rome fell. They have slowly thrown off the cloak of 
a tyrannical monarchy, but as yet have not seen the light of renaissance. 
Many people are too pessimistic about the future of China, not realizing 
that every old-world country has passed through the same state of chaos. 
China may be slower than some in reaching that point where the individual 
realizes his civic responsibilities, but the fact that the Chinese are ultra-con- 
servative must be ever in the mind of the occidental critic. 

The average foreigner speaking of China thinks, perhaps, of Shanghai, 
the Peking Legation quarter, and of Hongkong. To know China and ap- 
preciate the people, it is necessary to get away from the foreign commercial 
interests and influences. Ordinarily the foreigner, other than the missionary, 
does not get far off the traveled routes; but to those who enjoy “something 
different,” there is nothing more interesting than to get away from the 
beaten track. Here you can travel and get sea-sick in a sedan-chair, or go 
across country on the back of a donkey so small that it breaks a cavalryman’s 
heart to think of getting in the saddle—or on the saddle, to be more correct. 
There are many trips which may be taken, and any one of them is well 
worth while. 

Unfortunately, the various provinces are always either just getting ready 
for a war or just getting over one. In any case, conditions are generally 
unsettled away from the treaty ports and robbers may be troublesome. These 
are generally composed of roving bands of ex-soldiers who travel from place 


Ti more one sees of China and the Chinese people the less one really 
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to place and live off the country. Any one contemplating a trip overland 
into the interior should get in touch with the military attaché’s office at the 
American Legation in Peking. Our officers on duty there are thoroughly 
familiar with conditions in China and will be able to tell the traveler where 
it is safe to go and furnish him with all sorts of good advice. 

Before starting away from civilization, it is important to know a little 
about Chinese money. There is “big” money and “small” money. The 
“big” money is the Yuan Shih K’ai silver dollar, with the head of Yuan 
Shih K’ai on it. This will be taken practically every place the average 
traveler will go. The Mexican silver dollar is still in evidence and is gen- 
erally good. There are twenty-cent and ten-cent pieces of “big” money, each 
having the head on them, the same as the silver dollar. The “big’”-money 
dollar can be changed into five “big” twenty-cent pieces or ten “big” ten- 
cent pieces. ‘“Smail’’ money also comes in twenty-cent and ten-cent pieces, 
neither of which have the head on them. The “big”-money dollar can be 
changed into five twenty-cent pieces, “small” money; one ten-cent piece, 
“small” money, and a varying number of “coppers,” depending on the local- 
ity. Likewise, a “big” twenty-cent piece is worth about twenty-six “coppers,” 
and the “small” one but twenty-two. 

Chinese “cash” with a hole through it is still in use, but impracticable for 
any but the Chinese themselves. As a rule, the money of one locality will 
always be discounted in another. Paper money is looked on with disfavor, 
even the notes issued by foreign banks, and they will generally not be of any 
use away from the treaty ports. In some sections of China small silver is 
the legal tender; in others, “coppers” are the only money worth while carry- 
ing. Before planning a journey of any length, it is very necessary to find 
out the best money for the route over which you intend to go. 

On such a trip the proper camp equipment and clothing are very important. 
The best solution for your troubles is to get a Chinese “boy” who is used to 
traveling, and he will do the cooking and take care of you in general. A 
cooking outfit usually centers around a small charcoal stove, which looks in 
size and conformation about like a derby hat. In addition to this, a frying 
pan, tea-kettle, some plates, cups, knives, forks, and spoons are a good start, 
though, of course, every “boy” has his own ideas of a few necessary additions. 
It is generally wise to carry some canned goods, in the way of hash, beans, 
milk, and fruits; crackers in tins are very essential, as is sugar, salt, etc., 
these items being in botties to keep out ants. For those who do not enjoy 
Chinese tea, a tin of good tea is a welcome addition, and malted milk and 
cocoa will be sure to taste good. Eggs are plentiful all over China and chickens 
or ducks can always be purchased, sometimes as cheap as twenty cents, United 
States money, each. Chinese potatoes are generally available, and there are 
always lily roots, frogs’ legs, and turtles to be obtained. The most important 
thing to be remembered is that all drinking water must be boiled, and old 
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PIECES OF CHINA 


travelers in China say they drink nothing but tea, as they are sure that it is 
made of boiled water. 

For clothing, comfort is the most important thing. A pair of heavy walk- 
ing shoes, with a pair of tennis shoes for a change, makes a good combination. 
A light hat, flannel shirt, and trousers, with a heavy rain-coat, which can be 
used for warmth as well as to keep out rain, and plenty of socks and undercloth- 
ing, about complete the necessities. The luxuries can be added to suit the indi- 
vidual. It is wise to pack everything in straw bellows suit-cases, which combine 
a maximum carrying capacity with minimum weight, and are easy for the 
coolies to carry. It is also wise to carry a Gold Medal cot and bedding-roll, as 
sleeping facilities are far from good. Pieces of oil-cloth about 6 feet by 6 feet 
should be purchased, and everything wrapped in them—cot, bedding-roll, 
straw suit-cases, and food. The oil-cloth not only keeps out rain, but also 
vermin. A piece of this material spread under your cot at night insures a 
peaceful night’s rest. 

If you stop for the night in a Chinese village you will have to sleep in a 
house so tightly closed at night, in order to keep out demons, that you can 
hardly breathe. However, the best places to sleep when traveling are the 
temples. These are all fairly clean, and the priests are very glad of the 
opportunity of earning a tip, for the public observances of religion in China 
have not the grasp on the country as of yore. The people worship more their 
family altars and the temples are fast becoming picturesque ruins. Along 
the roads there are always a number of shelters where the Chinese traveler may 
rest from the sun after going his allotted number of li, but these are hardly 
habitable. The li, by the way, is the unit of distance, but the number of li 
from one town to another vary according to the time, difficulties, and distance 
of the journey. For example, a li down stream in a junk is shorter than a li 
upstream. ‘Traveling by junk is really more comfortable than by trail and 
much cleaner. 

The number of Chinese who live on junks is large, and they are, on the 
whole, hardier and cleaner than their brethren on land. These boat-people live 
their lives on the water, and have their own merchants, priests, doctors, and 
other community personages. One interesting sight on rivers where there 
are rapids is the boatmen burning joss-sticks and setting off fire-crackers pre- 
paratory to pushing their junks into the dangerous swirls of the river current. 
This custom is supposed to be good “feng shui,” to insure a safe and prosperous 
passage. 

All classes in China are very easy to get along with, particularly so for 
Americans, because of their keen sense of humor. The anger of a mob, easily 
aroused, is changed to instantaneous laughter by some funny action or facial 
expression. The people are willing and patient, but they are being driven 
to ruin by their unscrupulous tuchuns, or military governors, who rule every 
province. These raise their own armies and tax the people for their upkeep, 
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“squeezing” a large percentage for themselves and generally only paying their 
troops to prevent a mutiny or to make them fight against a rival tuchun. 
Military power in China has now seemed to gravitate into the hands of 
three men, over whom the Peking authorities have little or no influence. 
General Chang Tso-lin, formerly a bandit, is in control of North China and of 
the Peking Government; General Wu Pei-fu, looked upon by many as the 
hope of China, holds sway in the Yangtze Valley and Central China around 
Hankow; Doctor Sun Yat-sen, one time President of China, is the leader 
of the Southern Government, with headquarters at Canton. These three men 
at present form the hub about which China’s internal political wheel revolves. 
There now seems to be a fairly well-defined feeling of “Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
the South” against the “North,” but the outcome is impossible to even predict. 
It is very hard to unite a people who do not speak the same language nor have 
the same customs, the great majority of whom can neither read nor write and 
who have no press for the formation and expression of public opinion. The 
written Chinese language is practically the same all over the country, but the 
people of one province cannot ordinarily talk to the people in the next. The 
“Mandarin” Chinese is, however, generally understood by well-educated 
officials all over the country, with the possible exception of South China. 
Another thing which tends to hold back the individual advancement of the 
Chinese is the ingrained caste system. A man born of a coolie family generally 
stays a coolie all his life, and is content to do so, for to do otherwise would “no 
belong proper fashion.” Here again the ultra-conservatism of the race evi- 
dences itself and is generally misunderstood by the casual visitor. Even today 
the junks on the Yangtze River have eyes carved or painted on the bows, so 
that they can see through them how to “walk.” And so must we look at China, 
not with characteristic Anglo-Saxon intolerance, but with the eyes of sympathy 
and tolerance for the customs and conservatisms of an ancient civilization. 





VITAMINES NOT A CURE-ALL 


THE PRESENT popular tendency to extol vitamines as a cure-all may be 
drawing to a close. The U.S. Public Health Service reports that efforts dur- 
ing the year to discover the unidentified food substance whose absence from the 
diet causes pellagra have excluded two of the three known vitamines. The 
search for the missing element is being steadily narrowed.—U. S. Public 
Health Service. 
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The Role Played by the Serbian Cavalry 
in the World War 


BY 
Captain GORDON GORDON-SMITH, Royal Serbian Army 


HERE is no subject over which so much controversy has raged as that 
T reesraing the rdle of cavalry in modern war. In the opinion of many 

authorities, cavalry has no longer any raison d’étre. The invention of the 
modern long-range rifle, the introduction of the machine-gun, and the precision 
and deadliness of latter-day artillery fire are considered to have rendered it 
powerless as an arm of attack. The most that is grudgingly accorded to it is 
the réle of mounted infantry. The horse then becomes a mere means of 
locomotion, to be left the moment the troops arrive at the scene of action. The 
days of the beau sabreur are declared to be at an end; the era of dashing cavalry 
attacks closed for good. 

But not only is the value of the arme blanche challenged as a means of 
offense; the value of cavalry as the “eyes of an army” is also contested. The 
airplane, the dirigible and the captive balloon, coupled with the invention 
of the wireless telephone, are supposed to have put it out of business entirely. 
Their speed and range of vision are alleged to have completely eclipsed that of 
the comparatively slow-moving horse. One aviator is credited with being able 
to bring in, in a single morning, more news of the enemy’s movements than 
a whole squadron of cavalry could collect in a week. The mounted arm is further 
accused of being costly to a degree and the necessity of providing forage and 
transport is regarded as adding greatly to the impedimenta of an army in the 
field. 

But, like all sweeping statements, this indictment of the cavalry arm is, 
like the curate’s egg, “good in parts” only. That there are conditions of modern 
warfare which relegate cavalry to a state of practical uselessness may readily 
be admitted. But there are also occasions in which it can render as important 
and as brilliant services as it ever did. Such conditions presented themselves 
in the Balkan theater of the World War. The services rendered by the 
Serbian cavalry cannot be overestimated and were, at certain moments, abso- 
lutely decisive. 

In order to give a clear conception of the réle played by the Serbian 
cavalry, I must first describe the general organization of the army of that King- 
dom and show the exact place in the scheme of national defense occupied by 
the mounted arm. 

Military service in Serbia at the outbreak of the World War was, as in all 
continental States in Europe, universal and compulsory. Every man fit for 
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military duties was liable for service from his twenty-first to his forty-fifth 
year. The period of training in the active army was eighteen months for the 
infantry and two years for the cavalry and artillery. In practice, however, 
for reasons of economy, the recruits were not kept with the colors longer than 
was required to render them efficient. The more intelligent among the in- 
fantry recruits were often dismissed after six months’ training. Only between 
one-half and one-third of the recruits served the full period with the colors. 
This system could, of course, only be applied in a limited degree to the 
cavalry and artillery, as the technical instruction and training of the recruits of 
these arms made a longer sojourn in the active army imperative. 

The male population from 21 to 31 years was liable for service in the first 
“Ban.” At the expiry of this period they passed into the second “Ban,” in 
which they remained till their 38th year, when they were transferred to the 
third “Ban,” where they remained until the completion of their 45th year. 

The armament of the Serbian army, though fairly efficient, was naturally 
not equal to that of the French, German, or Austrian armies. The artillery 
was of the French pattern, the field batteries having the famous French ’75 
gun. This was, of course, not the latest model, but was that of 1897. It was 
a quick firer with panoramic sights. Its maximum range for shrapnel was 
3,500 meters (6,015 yards). The second “Ban” was armed with the old de 
Bange field gun of 8 centimeters, which in an absolutely modern army would 
be regarded as an obsolete weapon. The Serbs, however, possessed some good 
heavy guns (including twenty-four 5.9-inch howitzers made by the Creuzot 
firm), which had rendered excellent service at the siege of Adrianople, in 1913. 

The organization of the armed strength of Serbia was very practical and 
of great simplicity. The total number of the inhabitants of the Kingdom was 
4,500,000. Of these 2,000,000 inhabited the Sandjak of Novi-Bazaar and 
Serbian Macedonia, which had been conquered from the Turks only two short 
years before and of which the civil organization on Serbian lines was still, at 
the moment of the outbreak of war, far from complete. This territory, for 
military purposes, formed a separate military district. The remainder of the 
Kingdom was divided into five military divisional districts. These were (1) 
Nish, (2) Valjevo, (3) Belgrade, (4) Kraguievatz, and (5) Zaitchar. The coun- 
try possessed no fortresses of any kind, the citadel of Belgrade dating from the 
time of Prince Eugene and the fortress of Nish, built by the Turks over a 
century ago, having no military value whatever. There was a small, but 
fairly efficient, arsenal at Kraguievatz, constructed by Schneider & Company, 
of Creuzot, the “Krupp” of the French Republic. 

Of these five towns forming military centers only two, Belgrade and Nish, 
were situated on the only main trunk railway line which Serbia possesses (the 
Vienna-Budapest-Belgrade-Nish-Sofia-Constantinople line). This line, like all 
railways in Serbia, was single-track. Kraguievatz was also connected with this 
main line by a branch line, with the point of junction at Lapovo. This line 
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was continued through Kraguievatz up to Uzitze, a town not far from the river 
Drina and the frontier of Bosnia. 

Each Serbian territorial divisional region was subdivided into two brigade 
districts, each of which provided two infantry regiments of four battalions 
each. Each battalion numbered about 1,000 men; so that the infantry division 
numbered about 16,000 men. Of the battalions of each regiment, three existed 
in time of peace; the fourth was only organized on mobilization. 

Each division possessed a regiment of artillery of three groups of three 
six-gun batteries (in all, 54 guns) ; a regiment of cavalry of 400 sabers and its 
technical and administrative units, engineer and supply column. The total 
strength of a division of the first “Ban” was 23,000 officers and men. 

In addition to these divisional troops of the first line, there was also a regi- 
ment of mountain artillery of six batteries, six howitzer batteries, and two 
battalions of fortress artillery. At the moment of the declaration of war the 
first line of the Serbian army numbered, at the lowest possible estimate, 125,000 
officers and men, with 5,600 sabers and 330 guns. 

The second “Ban” was similarly organized into six divisions. Each of 
these, however, had only three regiments instead of four, and the four battalions 
of each regiment had only 800 men apiece, instead of the 1,000 of the first- 
line regiments. Each division possessed, in addition, a regiment of cavalry, 
three batteries of artillery, and a company of pioneers. The armament of the 
second “Ban” was very inferior to that of the first-line troops. 

The organization of the Serbian cavalry being the matter which particularly 
interests me in the present article, I shall describe it in greater detail than 
the other arms. The men serving in it were, as J] have already stated, called 
to the colors at twenty-one years of age. The legal period of training was 
two years, but could be shortened if the recruit showed intelligence and learned 
his duties quickly. On reaching his thirty-first year the soldier passed into 
the second “Ban,” or reserve. 

The cavalry organization consisted of an independent division of two 
brigades of two regiments each. The First Brigade consisted of the 4th 
Regiment (the Constantine Constantinovitch Regiment, named after the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia, husband of Princess Helen of Serbia), and the 2d 
Regiment (the Czar Dushan Regiment, named after the famous Serbian Czar). 
The Second Brigade consisted of the 1st Regiment (the Obilitch Regiment, 
named after the famous hero of the Battle of Kossovo) and the 3d Regiment 
(formerly named after a member of the Obrenovitch dynasty, but at present 
without any distinctive appellation). 

Attached to the Independent Cavalry Division was also a field telegraph 
squadron and a section of pioneers and miners for the destruction of bridges, 
railways, ete. A battery of horse artillery was attached to each brigade and a 
mounted machine-gun section to each regiment. The total strength of the 
division was 80 officers and 3,200 men. 
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In time of peace the 4th Regiment of the First Brigade was in garrison in 
Belgrade, while the 2d Regiment was quartered at Kralievo. The Second 
Brigade was in garrison at Nish. Each year the best-looking and most intelli- 
gent soldiers of the division were selected and sent to Belgrade to form the 
special cavalry squadron which furnished the royal bodyguard. 

In addition to the Independent Cavalry Division a cavalry regiment of 400 
sabers was attached to each of the six divisions of the first “Ban” troops. This 
gave a total of 2,400 sabers for the six divisions (Timok, Morava, Drina, 
Shumadia, Danube, and Combined Divisions) and a grand total for the first 
“Ban” troops of 5,600 sabers. 

The mounting of the cavalry arm was as simple as the raising of the troops. 
All the horses in Serbia were examined annually by a military commission, 
and if found good for military service were inscribed on a special register. 
On mobilization these horses automatically passed into the hands of the 
military authorities. Each Serbian peasant who had done his military service 
in the cavalry and had then been passed into the first “Ban” reserve was 
expected to keep on his farm at least one horse which met the requirements of 
the military authorities as a troop horse. On receiving the order for mobiliza- 
tion, it was his duty to mount his horse and ride to his mobilization center 
(never more than twenty miles away) and report himself. The first “Ban” 
cavalry was thus very quickly organized. In fact, a few hours after the mobili- 
zation decree was signed the men had reported at the depot, had had their 
uniform and equipment served out, and the squadrons and the regiments 
were constituted. 

As Serbia is essentially a peasant country (80 per cent of the population 
is rural), there was no dificulty in finding thousands of men who were riders 
from their childhood and who knew all about the care of horses. In addition, 
as Serbia is a country possessing few railroads, the population travels much by 
the roads. As a consequence, the knowledge of the topography of the country 
in all its details possessed by the average cavalry soldier is much more thorough 
than it would be in a country where the traveling is done mainly by rail. 

The peace uniform of the cavalry, up to the time of the Balkan War against 
Turkey in 1912, consisted of a blue tunic and kepi, red breeches, and black 
knee-boots. The war kit was khaki, with a blue collar and a piping of blue on 
the seams of the trousers and the cuff of the tunic. The Serbian cavalry was 
armed with sword and carbine, but did not carry the lance. The officers and 
non-commissioned officers were also armed with revolvers. 

The Independent Cavalry Division was under the command of Colonel 
(afterwards General) Branco Jovanovitch, who held this post right up to the 
end of the war. He was one of the most capable officers in the Serbian army. 
Two years ago he was appointed Minister of War, but resigned on account of 
ill health a few months before his death. In him Europe lost one of its most 
brilliant and dashing cavalry leaders. 
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An additional reason for the importance of the cavalry arm in the Serbian 
army was the fact that any enemy operating in the country would have to 
rely on his cavalry for his reconnaissance work. A mountainous country like 
the Balkans offers little field for aviation. Airplanes, in order to clear the 
mountain tops, must fly so high that their powers of observation are impaired ; 
and in mountain countries the art of camouflage is unusually easy. Troops 
in position in the valleys can always hear the approach of an airplane before 
it comes in sight over the crest of the mountains, and have time to take cover 
and disappear before their positions come within the range of the aviator’s 
vision. In addition, the risks the aviators run are immense, the sea of forest- 
clothed mountain slopes and the bare and rocky summits rendered all landing 
impossible. The least accident to a motor is, therefore, fatal. 


Another point where the aviator is unable to assist intelligence is in regard 
to the condition of the roads, a question of paramount importance in Serbia. 
In a country so badly provided with railways as Serbia was, all troop and 
transport movements had to be made by road; and in the matter of roads 
those of Serbia were in a class by themselves. I know of no mud in the world 
so tenacious as that of the Balkan Peninsula, and it is quite capable of upsetting 
the best-laid plans any strategist ever conceived. The saying of Field-Marshal 
Putnik, the Serbian Chief of Staff, that “her national mud is Serbia’s Fifth 
Army” was eminently justified. 

For these reasons reconnaissance by airplane is less possible in the Balkans 
than elsewhere. The invading force had, therefore, to depend on its cavalry 
patrols for its reconnaissance work. Such patrols could only be met and driven 
in by the cavalry of the defending force. The importance of the rdle played 
by the Serbian cavalry will be clear from the account of the operations in which 
it took part, both in the defensive against the three Austrian invasions and in 
the offensive operations during the Serbian invasion of Hungary, which 
followed the rout of Field-Marshal von Potiorek’s forces in the battle of the 
Jadar. 

The attack on Serbia, as every one remembers, was the starting point of 
the World War. On June 28, 1914, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to 
the Crown of Austria, and his wife, the Duchess von Hohenberg, were assassi- 
nated at Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. Because the assassin, a 17-year-old 
school-boy named Princip, was an Austrian Serb (it could hardly have been 
otherwise, as the entire population of Bosnia is of the Serbian race), the Govern- 
ment of Serbia was declared responsible for the crime. 


In consequence Baron Giesl von Gieslingen, the Austrian Minister to Serbia, 
on the evening of July 23 presented a note containing the demands of Austria. 
This note, probably the most insolent diplomatic document ever penned, 
demanded a series of humiliating concessions from Serbia. A satisfactory 
answer was demanded within forty-eight hours, under penalty of a rupture of 
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diplomatic relations. It was obvious that Austria hoped for and desired an 
excuse to attack Serbia. 

The Serbian Government, which saw that the peace of Europe hung on its 
decision, pushed its conciliatory attitude to the furthest limits. It practically 
accepted all the Austrian conditions and only asked for further information 
regarding two paragraphs, the meaning of which was obscure in the original 
note. This modest request was seized upon by the Austrian Minister to declare 
the Serbian reply unsatisfactory. On the evening of July 25 Baron Giesl von 
Gieslingen and the personnel of the legation left Belgrade. On July 28, three 
days later, Austria declared war on Serbia. 

Serbia did not wait for the declaration of war, which everybody knew was 
inevitable, to order the mobilization of her army. The decree was signed by 
the prince regent as soon as the rupture of diplomatic relations was declared. 
The response of the nation was a most enthusiastic one. Every able-bodied man 
in Serbia answered the call. In fact, it was utterly impossible to provide arms 
and equipment for the thousands which thronged all the mobilization centers. 

The armed forces of Serbia were divided into four armies, known as the 
First, Second, and Third Armies and the army of Uzitze, and the Independent 
Cavalry Division. 

The First Army, under the command of General Boyovitch, was composed 
of the Division of the Timok, Ist Ban; the Division of the Timok, 2d Ban; 
the Division of the Danube, 2d Ban, and the Division of the Morava, 2d Ban, 
with 9 squadrons of cavalry and 21 batteries of field artillery, 6 heavy (long) 
guns and a group of 12 centimeter quick-firing howitzers. 

The Second Army, under the command of Field-Marshal Stepa Stepano- 
vitch, was composed of the Division of the Danube, Ist Ban; the Division of 
the Morava, Ist Ban; the Combined Division, 1st Ban; the Division of the 
Shumadia, Ist Ban; 19 batteries of field artillery, 6 batteries of quick-firing 
howitzers, 3 batteries of 12-centimeter guns (long), 6 mortars, and 10 squadrons 
of cavalry. 

The Third Army, commanded by General Yurishitz-Sturm, was composed 
of the Division of the Drina, Ist Ban; the Division of the Drina, 2d Ban (8 
battalions of the 2d Ban and 5 battalions of the 3d Ban), with 2 field batteries, 
3 position batteries of de Bange guns, and 2 squadrons of cavalry. This army, 
including the advance-guard detachments it sent to Shabatz and Loznitza, had 
a total of 40 battalions of infantry, 14 batteries of artillery, 4 heavy guns 
(long), and 6 squadrons of cavalry. 

The total army of the 1st and 2d Bans that Serbia put in the field on mobili- 
zation amounted to 180 battalions of infantry, 41 squadrons of cavalry, 77 
batteries of quick-firing field artillery, 9 batteries of quick-firing mountain 
artillery, and 18 batteries of field artillery of the de Bange model—a total of 
107 batteries. The Serbs further possessed in heavy artillery 16 guns (long), 
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one 12-centimeter howitzer, one battery of mortars of 6 pieces, and 4 heavy 
howitzers. 

This was opposed to an Austrian army of 183 battalions of infantry, 78 
squadrons of cavalry, and 144 batteries of artillery. 

The problem with which the Serbian Headquarters Staff had to deal was a 
difficult one. The Austro-Serbian frontier had a total length of 340 miles. It 
was formed on the north by the Danube and the Save Rivers and on the south 
by the river Drina. The Serbs did not know the exact concentration of the 
Austrian forces and were unaware of the direction from which the attack would 
come. Field-Marshal Putnik’s forces were too weak to allow of his guarding 
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the whole frontier line. Such a line could easily have been forced by a vigorous 
attack. ‘To mass the Serbian forces at what he considered the point of attack 
would have revealed his concentration to the enemy, which, disposing of greatly 
superior forces, would only have to attack at some unguarded point on the other 
front. 

In the opinion of the Serbian Headquarters Staff, two lines of attack were 
open to the Austrians. One was the Obrenovatz-Belgrade-Smederevo line—that 
is to say, the Danube front; the other the Obrenovatz-Ratcha-Loznitza-Liubovia 
line, on the Drina front. By the former the enemy would penetrate right into 
the heart of the country and gain possession of the valley of the Morava, that 
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classic line of invasion of the Balkan Peninsula. But the Danube is a deep, 
broad, and swiftly flowing stream and its passage offered great difficulties. The 
Serbs, too, on this front had the advantage of their railway system to aid them 
in their operations. 

The Drina front—Obrenovatz-Ratcha-Loznitza-Liubovia—entailed longer 
marches for the Austrians; but, once on Serbian soil, they had at their disposal 
a number of roads all converging on Valjevo. This would allow the Austrians, 
profiting by their great numerical superiority, to invade the country at half a 
dozen points along the whole Drina front. 

The problem before the Serbian General Staff was that of providing against 
an attack on either of these fronts. This could only be done by placing the 
army at a point from which it could be rapidly transported to either front, 
remaining, until the Austrian plan was disclosed, in observation of both. The 
Serbian forces were accordingly massed on the Palanka-Arangelovatz-Lazare- 
vitch line, with considerable forces at Valjevo and Uzitze. Corps of observation 
composed of all arms were also pushed forward to Loznitza, Shabatz, Obrenovatz, 
Belgrade, Smederevo, Pojarevatz, and Gradishte. 

Under such circumstances, it was evident that when it became clear from 
which side the Austrian attack would really come, the Serbs would require 
several days of forced marches for the main army to reach the scene of opera- 
tions. All that Field-Marshal Putnik could hope to do was to delay the enemy’s 
advance as much as possible until his concentration on the new line was 
achieved. For this he had to depend on the various corps of observation 
distributed along the frontier and the Independent Cavalry Division. 

It was for this reason that the Serbian cavalry, from the very beginning, 
played a most important role. 

The first penetration of Austrian troops on Serbian soil took place on the 
morning of August 12, at Loznitza. At this point the Drina is studded with 
numerous islands. Taking advantage of these, the Austrians pushed across 
in boats and pontoons, driving back the small Serbian force on duty at this 
point (two battalions of 3d Ban troops, with two batteries of de Bange guns) 
to the height above Loznitza. The Austrians then threw three pontoon bridges 
across the river, over which they rapidly passed the 13th Army Corps and two 
divisions of the 8th Corps. 

Simullaneously another enemy force succeeded in traversing the Save 
north of Shabatz, driving back the weak Serbian 3d Ban detachment at that 
point. The same afternoon the 4th Austrian Army Corps occupied Shabatz. 

Two other crossings were made, one by the 42d Division of the 15th Army 
Corps at Zvornik and the other at Liubovia by two brigades of the other 
division of the same Corps. In addition, the enemy threw three bridges 
across the river near Amailia and Branjevo. Thus, on a frontier line 120 miles 
in length, the enemy had forced a passage at six points and had six powerful 
columns moving on Valjevo. 
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SOME FAMOUS WAR-HORSES OF FAMOUS LEADERS 


As soon as the news of these operations reached the Serbian headquarters 
orders were given to the Independent Cavalry Division, which had been lying 
near Begnani, to the north of the First Army, to move to the westward and 
reconnoiter the Matchva plain and oppose the advance of the enemy. Colonel 
Branco Jovanovitech, the commander of the division, was instructed to place 
himself under the orders of Field-Marshal Stepanovitch, the commander of 
the Second Army. 

The Matchva plain lies to the north and west of Shabatz. It is bounded 
on the east and north by the Save and on the west by the Drina. The country 
is rich and fertile. It is absolutely flat and much broken up by cornfields and 
woodland. To the south the towering mountain barrier of the Tzer rises 
sharply from the plain. 

The mission of the Cavalry Division was to spread itself out like a fan, 
forming a screen in front of the approaching Austrians and delaying their 
advance and covering the march of the Serbian armies, which were hastening 
westward by forced marches. With this movement of the Independent Cavalry 
Division the operations which were to culminate in the battle of the Jadar 
had begun. 


(To be continued.) 





Some Famous War-Horses of Famous 
Leaders 


BY 


GARRETT B. DRUMMOND 
Cadet, United States Military Academy 


ful chestnut, Copenhagen; and we are told that Copenhagen was truly a 
soldier’s horse, being strong and hardy and possessed of a good measure 

of vim, vigor, and vitality; also, Copenhagen might be called an army child. 
His grandfather was the famous Eclipse; his mother was Lady Catherine; and 
Copenhagen himself had the rare and auspicious luck of first opening his eyes 
on this world in the midst of battle. His dam was owned by Field-Marshal 
Lord Grosvenor, and was ridden by that general at the siege of Copenhagen, 
where the horse began his military career, which carried him through some 
of the greatest campaigns in the world’s history, even to the defeat of Napoleon. 
After Wellington’s retirement he carried Copenhagen to his estate near 


A T the Battle of Waterloo the Duke of Wellington was mounted on a power- 
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Strathfieldsaye, England, where the charger died. His grave there is marked 
by a marble stone bearing this inscription: 

“Here lies Copenhagen, the charger ridden by the Duke of Wel- 

lington the entire day at the Battle of Waterloo. Born 1808. Died 


1836. 
God's humbler instrument, though meaner clay, 


Should share the glory of that day.” 

Napoleon possessed a variety of horses. Among them were Marie, Ali, 
Austerlitz, Jaffa, Styrie, and Marengo. The latter was the favorite. Named in 
honor of that battle in which the sabers of the troopers of Desaix and Keller- 
man turned a seeming defeat into victory for the arms of the Emperor, Marengo 
carried his master in not a few campaigns. He was ridden by the Emperor 
at Waterloo and received a wound in the hip when Napoleon was in the road 
hollow ahead of his soldiers. The horse received a seventh wound at Mont St. 
Jean. Marengo died in 1829, and his skeleton is now one of the prized relics 
of the United Service Institution, Whitehall, London. 

Victor Hugo gives this description of Marie when he causes a sergeant of 
the Old Guard to say: “On the day when he (Napoleon) gave me the cross, I 
noticed the beast. It had its ears very far apart, a deep saddle, a fine head 
marked with a black star, a very long neck, prominent knees, projecting 
flanks, oblique shoulders, and a strong crupper. She was a little above fifteen 
hands.”’ 

“When Marengo was slightly wounded on the near haunch, Napoleon 
mounted Marie and finished the battle on her. On his downfal] a French 
gentlernan purchased Jaffa and Marengo and sent them to his English estate 
at Glastonbury, Kent. The tombstone of the former may be seen there with 
this inscription: “Under this stone lies Jaffa, the celebrated charger of 
Napoleon.” 

In the American Army there has been a famous group of horses. George 
Washington owned a rather extensive stable. A well-known painting of 
Washington by Trumbull shows him mounted on Lezington, a white horse 
presented to him by Governor Livingston, of New Jersey. This horse died 
from sunstroke at the Battle of Monmouth. Then followed Dolly, a high-bred 
chestnut mare. It will be remembered that Washington’s first campaign was 
when, as a young man, he accompanied General Braddock into the French 
and Indian wars as aide-de-camp. His favorite horse then was Greenway, an 
animal possessing speed and endurance. When Braddock received his mortal 
wound he presented his own horse to the young Washington. 

Upon accepting his commission as Commander-in-Chief of the Continental 
Armies, Washington joined the forces at Cambridge, Mass., carrying with him 
five horses, of which Douglas was the favorite. A bay, Fairfax, often ridden by 
the General, was severely wounded at the Battle of Trenton and his active 
service came to an end. At the surrender of Cornwallis, Washington rode 
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Nelson, a light chestnut with white markings, standing about sixteen hands. 
This horse was a gift of the Governor of Virginia. 

General U. S. Grant was the owner of the famous Cincinnati, named not 
after the ancient warrior who beat his sword into a plowshare, but after the 
city of Cincinnati, from whom the General received the horse after his suc- 
cesses around Chattanooga. Cincinnati was a son of Lexington, with one 
exception the greatest four-mile thoroughbred to run on an American course. 
He was a half-brother of Asteroid and Kentucky. Cincinnati was a dark bay, 
very spirited, and stood about seventeen hands. By his great endurance he 
carried the Federal leader through the Wilderness Campaign of the summer 
of 1864. Cincinnati died in 1874. 

A little digression is permissible here to mention Grant’s love for a horse. 
He once said that in 1861, when at Cairo, his ambition was to command a 
cavalry brigade in the Civil War. Documents in the library at the United 
States Military Academy tell of his early leanings toward the cavalry. It was 
his special delight to pick from each bunch of remounts the wildest, and then, 
through patience and perseverance, train this horse. An interesting story is 
related by General Horace Porter in his book, “Campaigning with Grant.” 
“The General came in sight,” he says, “of a teamster whose wagon was stalled 
in a place where it was somewhat swampy and who was standing by his team, 
beating his horses brutally in the face with the butt end of his whip and 
swearing with a volubility calculated to give a sulphurous odor to all the 
surrounding atmosphere. Putting both spurs into kis horse’s flanks, Grant 
dashed toward the teamster and, raising his clenched fist, called out to him, 
‘What does this conduct mean, you scoundrel? Stop beating those horses!’ 
The teamster looked at him and said coolly, as he delivered another blow at 
the face of the wheel-horse, ‘Well, who’s drivin’ this team, anyhow, you or me?’ 
The General was now thoroughly angered, and his manner was by no means 
as angelic as that of the celestial being who called a halt when Balaam was 
disciplining the ass. ‘I’ll show you, infernal brute villain!’ he cried, shaking 
his fist in the man’s face. Then calling an officer of the escort, he said, ‘Take 
this man in charge and have him tied up to a tree for six hours as a punishment 
for his brutality.’ ” 

General Robert E. Lee once said: “There is many a war-horse who is more 
entitled to immortality than the man who rides him.” This statement goes 
perfectly with the many well-known stories of the love that Lee had for his 
horse, TJ'raveler. This horse was born near Blue Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, in 1857. While yet a colt he won a first prize at the Greenbrier Fair, 
under the name of Jeff Davis. He was about half bred, well developed, and, 
with his height of sixteen hands, presented an appearance equal to that of his 
noble master. T'raveler outlived Lee two years. He followed the casket at the 
funeral, and it is related that the faithful animal placed his nose on the flower- 
covered bier and whinnied! General Lee wrote: “Of all T’raveler’s companions— 
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Richmond, Brown, Roane, Ajax, and quiet Lucy Long—he is the only one 
that retained his vigor.” 

In the great review in Washington in 1865, General Sherman rode 
Lexington, a sturdy Kentucky thoroughbred. This horse had carried his 
master in previous campaigns and in the long march from Vicksburg via 
Atlanta, Savannah, Columbia, and Richmond. Another of Sherman’s horses 
was Sam, a large, powerful, half-bred bay. He was purchased soon after the 
Battle of Shiloh, and was a favorite of the General because of his calmness 
during battle, it being said that an order could be written with ease on his back. 

Sheridan’s famous Winchester was prepared by a taxidermist after death 
and may now be seen in the National Museum in Washington. The best 
description of this horse is given by Sheridan himself in a letter which he wrote 
to an army friend in 1876: 


“In regard to the black horse, I am glad to say that he is still 
living and is now in my stable. He has been a pensioner for the 
past eight years, never being used save in the way of necessary 
exercise. He is of the Black Hawk stock, was foaled at or near Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and was brought into the army by one of the officers 
of the 2d Michigan Cavalry, of which I was made colonel in 1862. 
Early in the spring of that year, while the regiment was stationed 
at Rienzi, Miss., the horse was presented to me by the officers, and at 
that time was rising three years old. He is over seventeen hands in 
height, powerfully built, with a deep chest, strong shoulders; has a 
broad forehead, a clear eye, and is an animal of great intelligence. 
In his prime he was one of the strongest horses I have ever known, 
very active, and the fastest walker in the army, so far as my experi- 
ence goes. I rode him constantly from 1862 to the close of the war, 
in all the actions and in all the raids, as well as campaigns, in which 
I took part. He was never ill and his staying powers were superb. 
At present he is a little rheumatic, fat and lazy; but he has fairly 
earned his rest, and so long as I live he will be taken care of.” 


After the death of Winchester, in 1878, Sheridan added this: 


“He always held his head high, and by the quickness of his 
movements gave many persons the impression that he was exceed- 
ingly impetuous. This was not the case, for I could at any time 
control him by a firm hand and a few words, and he was as cool and 
quiet under fire as one of my old soldiers. I doubt if his superior for 
field service was ever ridden by any one.” 
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Py. x Ewood & Underwood 
The mounted skin of General Sheridan's WINCHESTER. Picture shows this beautiful 
mounted figure as it was being sent from Governor’s Island recently to its permanent 


resting place in the National Museum in Washington. 
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MAP OF AREA OF THE GERMAN BREAK-THROUGH IN MARCH, 1918 





























The Offensive of March, 1918 


BY 


Commandant TOUSSAN 


(Translated from an Article Appearing in the “Revue Militaire” for March, 
1922, by Captain Paul C. Harper, F. A.) 


UDENDORF convinced the Kaiser of the advisability of undertaking an 
L offensive on a grand scale on the western front in the spring of 1918. 
The reasons he gave the Kaiser on the 13th of February, at Homburg, 
to convince the latter of the magnitude of the opportunity offered by this 
offensive and the results which were to be expected from it had already been 
explained to the officers of Ludendorf’s staff. They had helped to outline the 
operation in the spirit of their chief and experienced with him the hopes and 
regrets resulting from its initial success and final check. From some of their 
conferences these results and recollections have been reported: 

The moment had arrived for a determination to attack the Allies on the 
Western front, and, moreover, the situation appeared favorable. The victories 
in the east had raised the morale of the army, but had not given any final 
decision. The country was war-weary and was saying so in no uncertain 
terms. It was absolutely necessary to hasten the solution. 

The German western army, strengthened by the majority of the divisions 
from the eastern front, was well trained and equipped with an armament 
which was considered superior. It is true, however, that there was a lack of 
draft horses, cavalry, and tanks. The shortage of horses hampered the di- 
visions. It was impossible to overcome this difficulty. It was decided to com- 
pletely equip the assault divisions only in this respect. 

The lack of cavalry was a result of the crisis in the supply of horses and 
the shortage of men. Most of the cavalry divisions had been dismounted. 
Moreover, the high command had little confidence in this arm, as it had for- 
gotten its basic functions during the course of the war, in being obliged to 
imitate the infantry. The cavalry had been broken up, only three divisions 
being retained, and these were not in condition to take an effective part in 
the battle. They were in the east, where it was considered that they would 
be more useful than on the western front. 

The lack of tanks appeared to be a serious weakness. Ludendorf deplored 
the fact that the German army was deprived of the support and confidence 
which would have been given by the employment of a mass of these engines. 
The construction of great quantities of tanks had been impossible, as it had 
been necessary to manufacture motor trucks and airplanes in preference. Be- 
sides, there was a shortage of gasoline. 
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Ludendorf was at the height of his power and confident in his future. He 
would have entire control over the planning and execution of the operation 
against the armies of the Entente, while their command was not unified and 
their actions could not be properly coérdinated. Whence arose an advantage, 
as this attack would affect both the British and French armies at the same 
time. 

The English had just weakened themselves by a recent extension of their 
front. The American troops did not yet appear to be ready to enter the line 
effectively. The German army had a superiority of thirty divisions. “Hope 
of success was justified.” 


Ludendorf hoped to pierce the western front, to bring about a large-scale 
operation, in the course of which the Germans would be able to make use of 
the superiority in open warfare which they believed they possessed, to prevent 
the possibility of maneuvering by the Allies, to ruin their morale, and perhaps 
to force them to ask for peace. 

Ludendorf had hesitated and debated over the choice of the front which 
was to be attacked. A gigantic struggle, from which a final decision would 
result, should be developed on several fronts, or on one front sufficiently ex- 
tended so that the defending forces and their immediate available reserves 
would be held there, would be used up there, and would yield to the pressure 
of the attacking forces. <A front of from 50 to 100 kilometers would permit 
the realization of this plan, in consideration of the number of available di- 
visions. 

The German leader preferred the front between Arras and La Fere to that 
between Ypres and Lens. A success between Ypres and Lens would result 
more than in any other place, it is true, in a great strategic success and would 
require less depth; but this front presented in the month of March an un- 
favorable terrain, and the bulk of the English reserves were located in the 
immediate vicinity. On the contrary, the terrain of the Arras-La Fere front 
was practicable for an attack, and the mass of the English and French reserves 
were not near enough for immediate intervention. These conditions made it 
reasonable to count on a tactical success, which was the first consideration. 

This was, however, only the first step, for the hopes of Ludendorf went 
much farther than that. The strategic success, he said, might be enormous 
in attacking on the Arras-La Fere front, because the English and French 
armies would be cut apart from each other, while at the same time the former 
would be forced back to the coast. He added, however, that this operation 
was of a nature to involve him very deeply. He admitted that the success 
which he sought could be obtained on the chosen front only at the price of 
a very deep exploitation. 

In addition, he fixed the limits of this exploitation: To take Amiens, the 
vital junction point between the British and French armies; to spread out 
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the zone of invasion, and to effect a change of direction toward the north, in 
order to force the British back on their naval bases. 

The offensive was conducted with enormous numbers, nearly half of the 
German army. Fifty divisions were concentrated on the Arras-La Fere 
front. They formed four armies—the Seventeenth, Second, Eighteenth, and 
Seventh—divided into two groups of armies, and the whole was placed under 
the command of Ludendorf himself. The Seventeenth and Second, whose 
advance was first of all to reduce the Cambrai salient,* pushed between Croisilles 
and Peronne. The attack of the Eighteenth in the direction of Peronne and 
Ham was to cover the advance of the first two. The Seventh, according to 
the progress of the Eighteenth, was to advance on Chauny and Noyon on both 
banks of the Oise. Such was the general conception of the German offensive. 

The right wing of the British army had recently been extended to the 
south bank of the Oise, where it joined, at Barisis, with its 58th Division, the 
left of the French Sixth Army. Its front ran from east of Arras to the south- 
west of Cambrai, to the western edge of Saint-Quentin and east of La Fere. 

The battle began on March 21 with an extremely powerful bombardment 
with gas shell, which produced a crushing effect on the British army, and the 
attack, pushed with determination, caused a retreat which, because of the 
lack of reserves, could not be slowed down or held within limits. From the 
21st to the 27th of March the British army pivoted on Arras, withdrawing 
their front from the line Arras-La Fere approximately to the line Arras- 
Rosieres en Santerre, opening a gap of 60 kilometers of front. 

The giving way of the British imposed on the French G. H. Q. the difficult 
task of filling in the breach which had opened between the French and British 
armies. The problem was twofold: The first thing to be done, and the most 
important, was to prevent an advance through the valley of the Oise; the 
second was to maintain contact with the British right. 

From the first hour of the offensive the available French reserves were 
called on to support, and then to relieve, the British divisions to the north 
of the Oise. Obliged to enter the battle under adverse conditions, the French 
reserves could not withstand the enemy, and they withdrew to the west or 
crossed to the south of the Oise. The First Cavalry Corps was given the mission 
of defending the front of this river. From the 22d to the 27th of March it 
gathered together elements of the British and French army which had been 
broken up by the battle and re-formed them. The enemy forced the passage 
of the river and established bridge-heads, but his desperate efforts to open the 
road to Paris were repulsed by a devastating fire on the west bank, on the 
front of the Fifth Army Corps. 

The Third Army was given the mission of maintaining contact with the 
British right. It lengthened the front of its divisions on the right bank of 
the Oise toward the 18th British corps, which was retreating toward the north- 





* See map at beginning of article. 
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west. On the evening of the 25th the right of the Third Army was at Noyon 
and the left at Roye. The front of the 22d Division reached to a point south 
of Roye. Its front was prolonged beyond the Avre by the 5th Cavalry Di- 
vision and by a regiment of the First Cavalry Division. Contact with the 
British was broken on the Santerre plateau, and it was the mission of the 
cavalry to re-establish it, to cover the entry into line of new French elements 
in course of detraining, and to conceal the breach which had been opened. 

The German G. H. Q. in the night of the 25th and 26th received the most 
optimistic news from its front and prepared bulletins announcing a victory. 
Fulfilling the hopes and plans of their chief, the German armies had, after 
five days of conflict, broken the front of the armies of the Allies. The British 
army was falling back on Amiens. The French army was straining itself to 
join hands with the British, but it was stretched to the limit. ‘The structure 
is tottering on its foundations; one last effort will destroy it.” To win the 
battle, and perhaps the war, it would suffice to complete the separation of the 
Allied armies. 

Ludendorf knew that a strategic success on the Avras-La Fere front could 
be obtained only at the price of a deep exploitation which would oblige him 
to go far. This difficulty was increased by reason of the fact that the German 
advance had been thrown off its axis toward the south by the swinging move- 
ment of the British army pivoting on Arras. It was, therefore, necessary to 
change the direction of the attacks to the northwest in order to obtain the 
strategic result with the least effort. 

Moreover, in order to enlarge the gap in the minimum of time, it was 
logical to strike the point which was giving way the fastest. It was easier to 
accelerate the backward movement of the British right than to delay the for- 
ward movement of the French left. These two reasons decided Ludendorf to 
continue his attacks towards the northwest and to make his main effort against 
the British. In consequence he reinforced the left of the Second Army and 
gave it the mission of attacking the British right wing in the direction of 
Villers-Bretonneux. He gave to the Eighteenth Army the mission of covering 
the Second Army by an offensive on Roye in the direction of Montdidier. 
These operations were fixed for the morning of the 27th because of the neces- 
sity for making reliefs and bringing up munitions. 

Already Ludendorf was no longer under any illusions as to what the final 
result would be of the attacks he was ordering. The German divisions, worn 
out by their success itself, were losing their offensive value; they lacked the 
support of a mobile artillery which could accompany them over any terrain. 
They were losing their ability to march; they had insufficient horses and means 
of transport; the artillery, the trains, the supplies of subsistence and muni- 
tions, could no longer advance over the destroyed roads. 

These divisions, in the conditions under which they were employed, were 
but weak instruments of pursuit. Moreover, a pursuing operation in which 
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the aggressor cannot gain on his adversary is nothing but a parallel move- 
ment, and an orderly retreat cannot be turned into a rout. 

Nevertheless, the offensive of the 27th obtained important successes: A part 
of the British right wing was thrown back beyond Bouchoir toward Le 
Quesnel, uncovering the road to Moreuil; besides this, the French left was 
pushed beyond Tilloloy, uncovering the Montdidier road. During the course 
of the same day the French left withdrew hastily as far as the main highway 
between Montdidier and Rollot. The evening of the 27th marked the 
culminating point of the German success. From Rollot to Le Quesnel the 
Allied forces were out of touch. The Third French Army had its left wing 
at Rollot, where the First Cavalry Division was covering the disorganized 
elements of the 22d Infantry Division. 

The First French Army had taken over the front from Montdidier to 
Roye the evening before; it was expected to connect the Third Army with 
the British. This task was rendered difficult by the falling back of the Allied 
forces on the 27th. The Fifth Cavalry Division was to the west of Montdidier, 
separated from the First Cavalry Division by a distance of ten kilometers. 
The 56th Infantry Division held the front between Montdidier and the Avre. 
North of the Avre there were cavalry elements seeking contact with the British 
right. 

It is true that in the night of the 27th-28th the Third and First French 
armies received important reinforcements: at Ouvillers, the 38th Infantry 
Division; at Assainvillers, the 70th Infantry Division; south of Montdidier, 
the 36th Infantry Division; at Moreuil, the 133d Infantry Division and the 
4th Cavalry Division. These elements strengthened the front during the 
day of the 28th and re-established the equilibrium between the Allies and the 
Germans, whose efforts from this time on to break the Allied front were 
in vain. 

The German army had made a very deep dent in the western front; but, 
powerless to push it farther, remained finally in the salient it had opened, 
whose walls were closed on it. The great hopes were crushed. On the 
evening of the 27th Ludendorf realized, as in the night of the 25th and 26th, 
that while his offensive had been successful he could not exploit it. 

“Amiens is not taken. It is an hour of disillusionment,” he said to the 
officers of his staff. 

Discussing with his staff the means of conducting a strategic thrust up to 
the limit of its consequences, Ludendorf regretted that he did not have at his 
disposition a mass of cavalry. In his mind he placed it on the chessboard of 
the battlefield and indicated the réle it would have played. 

The great offensive between Arras and La Fere, halted on its right and 
broken on its left, had finally accomplished the breaking of the front between 
the Avre and the Luce, a distance of 15 kilometers, which constituted a neg- 
ligible success in proportion to the effort it cost, but which had caused a weak- 
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ening of the British line, inviting exploitation, not by a continuation of frontal 
attacks with the divisions engaged, but by a new maneuver having as its object 
the deployment of the German army beyond the breach which had been 
opened and to push on to Amiens, from whence the British lines of communi- 
cation would be menaced and the junction of the Allied front would be 
definitely prevented. 

To cover this operation and to execute it under the favorable conditions 
existing at that moment, it was necessary to gain the time required for re- 
grouping the available divisions, to supply them, to bring up their artillery 
and trains, and to prevent the Allies from utilizing this time to re-establish 
the situation in their favor. 

This would be the role of the cavalry. 

Since the morning of the 26th the conditions for its employment would 
have been favorable. It would have had in front of it only that French 
cavalry which was south of Roye and Fouquescourt and the first elements of 
an infantry division on the Avre. By its successive tactical actions the Ger- 
man cavalry would have taken Roye, gained a foothold south of the Avre to 
cover its flank, pushed its scouts and demolition detachments as far as the 
highways and railroads connecting Breteuil, Saint-Just en Chaussée and 
Compiégne, uncovered and attacked the British right in the direction of 
Rosieres-en-Santerre—Bray-sur-Somme to throw it back to the north of the 
Somme, seized the crossings of the Noye and the Somme between Ailly and 
Courbie and pushed its reconnaissances into the valley of the Somme and up 
to the Authie. 

The conditions of its intervention would still have been favorable on the 
evening of the 27th. The German cavalry would have had before it the first 
elements of a division of infantry and a division of cavalry of which the bulk 
was still in the process of detraining. Its mission would have been to attack 
them and establish a covering position on the Avre, to outflank the British 
right and throw it back on the Somme, to establish a bridge-head on the 
Somme from Amiens to Corbie, and to push scouting and demolition detach- 
ments up to the roads from Conty, Poix Longpre, and Doullens, of which 
Amiens is the junction. 

Was the German cavalry capable of playing this rdle? Would it have 
rendered in France the same distinguished service that Schmettow’s Cavalry 
Corps did in Rumania, when it covered the operations of Kiihne’s group, 
capturing the bridges of Caracal and Slatina and forming the bridge-head of 
Stonesti? Ludendorf did not believe so. 

Did he express this opinion to lessen his regrets at not having a mass of 
cavalry available in his hour of need and for having, during the course of 
the war, sanctioned the dissolution of this arm, whose vital importance no 
chief had been able to foresee and whose defense none had dared to take up? 
Or did he, perhaps, think that, as the German cavalry had not modernized 
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its equipment nor its methods and had not followed a development parallel 
with the other arms, it would be found to be in inferior condition compared 
to them? 

The conditions imposed by the exploitation of the tactical success were the 
enlargement of the breach made on the enemy front and the halting of the 
enemy reserves. To enlarge the breach it was necessary to throw the British 
right wing back to the north—a result which could only be gained by an in- 
crease of speed and by thus menacing the retreat. Only cavalry could fulfill 
this mission. Thanks to its speed, it could outstrip the enemy on his lines of 
march. Thanks to its mobility, it could bring to bear on his flanks and rear 
at the same time the fire of its machine-guns and artillery. To halt the enemy 
reserves called for locating them and attacking them, missions of reconnais- 
sance and combat. To push through the open spaces in the front light ele- 
ments which could check at a distance the arrival of reserves, only cavalry 
could carry out this mission; but under the two following conditions: The 
reconnaissance elements should be strong, so as not to be at the mercy of the 
first resistance encountered; not only strong in numbers of men and horses, 
but also equipped with an armament powerful enough to assure their action 
without reducing their mobility. These reconnaissance elements would be 
of great value. They could enlarge the scope of their scouting operations by 
a close liaison with the reconnaissance aviation. They would have means of 
communication by wireless with the command that was employing them, and 
that would expect from them information received in time to be of value. 

To cross the front lines in spite of any resistance which might be met 
there, to push as far as possible and meet the reserves, take them under fire, 
shell and machine-gun their camps and convoys, embarrass their detraining, 
destroy the railroads which supply them—only a mass of cavalry is capable of 
carrying out these missions, but on the condition of having an armament 
suited to its method of action and the execution of its missions. 

But the method of action of the cavalry is sudden and rapid, because the 
weak effectives of this arm do not permit it to stand for long. That is why 
it should be powerful, as otherwise it will obtain no results and be useless. 
This strength will result if a complete and perfected mechanism is employed. 
The armament should not be too heavy, under penalty of making the cavalry 
lose its essential qualities of speed and mobility and reducing it to the miser- 
able réle of useless mounted infantry. This armament should be able to 
follow it at all gaits and over any terrain, and should prepare and support the 
cavalry action, at the same time protecting itself against the effects of fire. 
The speed of the artillery and the marching, armored machine-guns, whether 
on wheels or on tractors, must conform to the speed of the horses without mak- 
ing the former dependent on roads. The light tank is the armament par ex- 
cellence of the cavalry, which needs a great number of them in order to use 
them with even the smallest detachments. 
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Large-scale offensive missions require of the cavalry a power of action 
which they cannot realize without the assistance of the aviation, which pos- 
sesses characteristics analogous to those of the cavalry and, to a degree, su- 
perior—speed and power. 

The bulk of the cavalry which operates against the enemy reserves needs 
to have its action prepared, supported, and covered as far as possible. The 
cavalry will require this assistance from day bombardment squadrons, to which 
it will indicate targets to attack. These squadrons will play the part of aérial 
artillery, which will spread a net of fire in front of the cavalry to codperate 
directly with it and on its flanks to protect it. 

The cavalry ends its offensive action with the day and is very vulnerable 
at night. It will ask of the bombardment squadrons to continue the inter- 
rupted action and to protect its position. The reconnaissance squadrons will 
be asked to extend the scouting action and to regulate the artillery fire. The 
pursuit squadrons will protect the cavalry from the enemy aviation and push 
the fire action beyond the zone of he cavalry machine-guns by attacking the 
enemy at a distance on the roads. 

An important factor of mobility, speed, and power will be transportation 
capable of a rapid supply of subsistence, munitions, and motor fuel. 

It is not sufficient that the cavalry should be provided with aérial and 
terrestrial equipment, without which modern troops are unfit for combat; it 
is also necessary that the troops be accustomed to their use, and that there be a 
system of liaison between the cavalry and its auxiliaries which will guarantee 
the proper functioning of the whole. Thus it will adapt to its own capabilities 
the means of conquering today. 

The German cavalry, reduced and left in Russia, had not realized any such 
progress. Without doubt, this is the explanation of Ludendorf’s thoughts 
and of their apparent contradiction. On the day of his fruitless success he 
was forced to admit that the cavalry was the indispensable instrument for 
exploitation, but he did not believe that in the actual state of its condition that 
it would have affected the result of the battle. 

This is to confess that it would have been better to fit the cavalry for its 
role than to give up the thought of using it, before he allowed himself to be- 
come so confident. Ludendorf had foreseen the necessity of a deep exploita- 
tion of the tactical success of his offensive, but the incomplete organization of 
his offensive system did not permit it. The results proved this to be true. 

He had recognized, it is true, before undertaking the attack, what the 
means of action were that he lacked. The confidence that he had in himself 
and in the German army, and also the political necessities that urged him to 
end the war, doubtless decided him to risk the attack in spite of the causes of 
weakness, which were only too apparent to his military genius. 

















Colonel Herbert Howland Sargent: 
His Writings 
BY 
Lieutenant-Colonel MATTHEW F. STEELE, U. S. Army, Retired 


known and most distinguished writer; the world a profound and tireless 

student of military history and a masterly critic of the art and science of 
war. It is fitting that an appreciation of his work and his character should 
appear in the CavALRy JouRNAL, because all the active years of his life were 
spent in our cavalry, and his fame as a writer and his example as a man and 
a soldier are shared and cherished especially by that arm. On graduating 
from the Military Academy, in 1883, he joined the 2d Cavalry as a second 
lieutenant, and he was retired from the same regiment as a major in 1911. 

His first book, Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign, was a surprise to us 
all. Sargent had not evinced any special aptitude for English composition as 
a cadet at West Point. He was one of the last men in the class we expected to 
see develop into an author. So when his first book came out we were all 
surprised to see it; but when we read it and discovered how excellent it was in 
the style and its expression, in the historic accuracy of its narrative, and in the 
quality of its analysis and criticism, our surprise waxed to astonishment. 

Where did he learn to write so well? we wondered. Not at West Point. 
Indeed, in our day the gift of pen at the Military Academy was rather derided 
than encouraged. English was only “B. 8S.” in cadet slang. Our instructors 
in English were generally selected on account of their supposed proficiency 
in French, and their proficiency in French was judged by their class standing 
in that subject rather than by any real knowledge of the French language. 
So a cadet’s instruction in the use and principles of his own language at that 
time and his encouragement to develop a style and an ease of literary expression 
were not of the highest order. 

But Sargent never did learn to write with ease. His writing is an exempli- 
fication of Dr. Johnson’s dictum, that “the easiest writing to read is the hardest 
writing to write.” I don’t suppose he ever remained “a whole day with his 
head in his hands, pressing it to find a single word,” as the great French author, 
Flaubert, said of himseif; but he “knew the agony of style.’ Whatever he 
wrote for publication he labored over. He wrote it and rewrote it. He erased 
words and substituted others; he transposed his clauses and rearranged his 
sentences over and over again. But when he had finally done with his work 
and handed it to the amanuensis to copy, there was never a word to be changed 
for a better nor a clause to be improved by altering. 
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With the simple modesty that was his by nature, he sent the manuscript of 
his first book to a professor of English at Harvard and asked him if he would 
be good enough to read it over and criticise the construction of it. The pro- 
fessor wrote back that habitually he refused to criticise manuscripts for authors, 
but that he was so much impressed with the sincerity of Sargent’s letter he 
had broken his rule in that instance. And his criticism of the manuscript 
was of material benefit. 

After the little volume was published some penny-a-line reviewer criticised 
very adversely the English of it. Sargent was always sensitive to adverse 
criticism. He wrote to his reviewer and asked him to point out some of the 
mistakes and defects he had noted in the book. The critic replied that he 
had no copy of the book at hand, so was unable to specify the errors, but that 
he particularly remembered to have observed a good many “split infinitives.”’ 
(He supposed he was safe in guessing there were split infinitives in a young 
author’s first book.) Thereupon Sargent mailed the critic a copy of the volume 
and wrote him that he would give him ten dollars for every split infinitive he 
would mark in it. He never received the volume back nor heard from his 
critic again. 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign was published in 1893. Colonel 
Sargent was then a lieutenant, serving at a far-western post. At that time 
the “Post Lyceum” was in vogue, that link in the evolution of the army’s 
professiona! culture as hideous and unpromising as the Neanderthal man in the 
evolution of the twentieth ceatury human species. Under the educational 
scheme known as the Post Lyceum, all officers, with certain favored exceptions, 
were required to write one essay on a professional subject each year, and once 
a week during the winter season the officers of every garrison were assembled 
by its commanding officer to hear one of those essays read by its author. Then 
followed, or was supposed to follow, a general discussion of the subject-matter 
of the essay by the officers present. (This explanation is made for the edifica- 
tion of the younger readers of the JouRNAL, with the hope of stimulating in 
them a respeciful pity for their elders who had to undergo the ordeal of the 
Lyceum. Older officers do not need to be reminded of the dreary hours they 
toiled in the preparation of their own, or the sleepy hours they yawned in the 
reading of their comrades’ essays. ) 

The foundation, or rather the skeleton, of Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Cam- 
paign was one of Lieutenant Sargent’s Lyceum essays. One can easily form a 
mental picture of the little group of officers gathered in the K. O.’s office at 
that frontier post. They had come together at the sound of officers’ call to 
perform a perfunctory duty; but the essayist of that session had not read many 
paragraphs in his earnest, serious manner before he aroused them from their 
lethargy, got their attention, and held their interest. They were soon aware 
that the essay was not of the usual Lyceum sort. And it was at their suggestion 
and with their solicitation that the essay was wrought over and builded into 
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that splendid little volume of critical military history which has been trans- 
lated into practically every language of Christendom. 

Although the original essay and the little book which grew out of it were 
both written for men of the military profession, the book is so simple in its 
narrative and so clear in its deductions, and so free from technical terms, that 
one needs no special knowledge of the science of war to read and understand it. 
And that it has found many readers among civilians as well as soldiers is proved 
by the fact that it has gone through its ninth edition. What other volume of 
historic discourse by an American has been printed nine times? 

It is not strange that out of all the annals of war this campaign of the great 
Napoleon should have been the first to challenge Sargent’s powers of description 
and analysis. The youth of Bonaparte, the boldness of his conception, the 
accuracy of his judgment of the enemies’ plans, the brilliancy of his strategy, 
the completeness of his execution, the fullness of his achievement, the enormous 
consequences of his victories—all combine to fascinate the student of military 
history. Probably no other modern campaign has been studied and written by 
so many different persons; our libraries abound in descriptions and discussions 
of it; but it is doubtful if the student or the casual reader will find another 
treatise of that marvelous campaign as satisfactory as this of Colonel Sargent. 
Nothing is left out of the narrative that is essential to a perfect understanding 
of it, yet not an unnecessary detail is included. Not an incident of strategy 
or tactics has escaped the notice of the author, yet not an item of the operations 
which had no strategical or tactical bearing, no real effect on the result, is 
mentioned. In comparing this description with others of the same campaign, 
one wonders how the author managed to stick so closely to the essentials; how 
he wholly resisted the temptation to include some details which had no 
influence on the outcome. Herein lies the real art of Sargent’s work, an art 
which comes of a thorough knowledge of his subject, combined with a real 
talent for analysis and an unusual gift of literary style. 

Encouraged by the favorable reception of this volume, not only in America 
but in Europe, and by the letters of praise and congratulation he received from 
the leading students of military history in our army, and from historians and 
critics like John Codman Ropes, and from accomplished and scholarly soldiers 
like Lord Wolseley, Sargent next made a special study of Bonaparte’s campaign 
of Marengo. This campaign, like Napoleon’s first one in Italy, has been de- 
scribed by many writers. No treatise on strategy has left it out. No text-book 
on the art and science of war can afford to omit it. No lecturer in military 
history can ignore it. But it may be stated, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that there is no other treatise of this campaign in the English language, 
either original or translation, that so thoroughly appeals to the student of 
military history as Colonel Sargent’s The Campaign of Marengo. Its concise- 
ness, its inclusion of essentials and exclusion of unessentials, its simplicity and 
clearness, its linking of strategic causes and effects, its general method, are as 
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we found them in his first book. But in the second the author writes with 
more confidence in himself, which gives an added value and charm to his 
work. He does not feel obliged to quote authorities so often to sustain his 
opinions and deductions. Although his own modesty does not allow him to 
hint at such a claim, his readers begin to feel that his opinion upon a question 
of strategy is as authoritative as that of Jomini or Napier or Hamley. 

This volume was not published until several years after his first book came 
out. A cavalry lieutenant’s time was probably not so much taken up with 
routine troop and garrison duties then as now. True, a lieutenant had garrison 
court-martial cases to try and the proceedings of courts and boards of survey 
to write up, and there were no writing-machines with which to make duplicate, 
triplicate, and sometimes quintuplicate copies; but much less time was given 
in those days to school work. A subaltern’s time for writing books was, never- 
theless, limited, and Sargent never wrote hastily. He never put his pencil to 
paper until he had studied everything he could lay his hands on that had been 
written on his subject. To this quality of painstaking, perhaps, as much as to 
lack of time and opportunity must be attributed the slowness with which his 
books followed one another. He was never idle, but he was slow with his pen. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was undoubtedly his favorite subject of study. To 
the day of his death he regarded Napoleon as the ablest commander of all 
time. And after publishing The Campaign of Marengo he would probably 
have gone on studying and writing, and publishing from time to time, other 
campaigns of that military genius, if the Spanish-American War had not 
taken place to lay claim to his attention. 

His next published work was The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba, in three 
small volumes, uniform in size and binding with his first two books. This set 
came out in 1907. 

The American student of history has reason to be more grateful to Colonel 
Sargent for this work than for any of his others, not merely because it treats 
of a phase of our own history, but because it is the only complete and scientific 
description and discussion of that campaign that has ever been, or will prob- 
ably ever be, written in English. Several other accounts of the operations in 
Cuba have been published, interesting enough for the casual reader, but this 
one alone is exhaustive, accurate, and critical. It is a masterpiece of military 
history. It has the advantage, which his earlier books could not have, of being 
history at first hand. “In its full and accurate narrative and its intelligent 
and scholarly discussion, it leaves nothing further to be said to the military 
student upon the subject. Besides being the only history, in the full sense, 
yet written of the campaign, this work is also an able treatise upon the strategy 
of land and naval operations.” 

When the editor of The North American Review decided to publish a series 
of articles on the operations of the World War which should be scientific, 
analytical, and authoritative, and yet expressed in simple and excellent diction, 
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which should appeal to the intelligent class of general readers of the Review, 
as well as to students of the art of war, it is natural that he should have chosen 
Colonel Sargent to write the articles. There was no other writer in the English 
language so peculiarly qualified for the task ; and the articles as they appeared, 
one after another, fully justified the editor’s choice. 

These articles were later assembled in a little volume uniform with Sargent’s 
other works, entitled The Strategy on the Western Front (1914-1918). This 
book is marked by the same fine qualities of the author’s earlier works, namely, 
terseness, perspicuity, simplicity and ease of diction, clearness of description, 
and a total absence of prejudice; and by a sureness of analysis and deduction 
and a soundness of criticism which show that the author’s view of the opera- 
tions was not limited by the extent of the Western Front, but comprehended 
all the hostile theaters as one great whole. 

Colonel Sargent’s books have all been favorably reviewed by the leading 
American and British journals, and all these journals mention the same 
characteristics—excellence of style, lucidity, historical accuracy, absence of 
prejudice and bias, careful analysis, correct reasoning, and an unusual faculty 
for discriminating between essential and unessential details. One reviewer 
says: “His narrative is terse, clear, and dramatic; his comments are searching, 
pointed, logical, and as comprehensible for the civilian as for the military 
student.” Another says: ‘We have never had before in this country a writer 
on military topics with the ability that Colonel Sargent displays in so marked 
a manner to seize essential features of campaign and battle. . . . He gets 
to the very foundation of the art of war as not a single writer among all our 
books on the Civil War has ever done.” 

Had Colonel Sargent lived he would surely have written more about the 
World War. Now that his pen is fallen, who is there to take it up? 


A FAIR GUESS 


TracHER: In what battle did General Wolfe, when hearing of victory, 
ery, “I die happy”? 
Jounny: I think it was his last battle—Boston Transcript. 











The British Cavalry in Palestine and Syria’ 


BY 
Lieutenant-Colonel EDWARD DAVIS, Cavalry 
(Observer with British Cavalry) 


BEERSHEBA 


E left our troopers—two divisions of them—at Khalasa and Asluj 
Wi wait other forces stood to arms in the areas to the northwest. This 

was on the afternoon of October 30, 1917, and Beersheba, 25 miles 
away, was to be attacked the following morning. 

A great attack can be initiated and its general phases outlined in a few 
words, by the commander. In movement warfare, correctly conducted, the 
staff need not issue orders of prodigious length. And one can describe it all 
afterwards in somewhat general terms, yet make the picture fairly clear. But 
underneath and supporting it are countless details of troop and regimental 
readiness—the essentials of mobility and of combat—effected, after all, 
through the ability, zeal, and energy of the junior officers. An apology, there- 
fore, need not precede a reference to some of these “dry details.” They are of 
special interest to our captains and lieutenants—an interest which grows as 
one observes how like our own these arrangements were. 

Each trooper was to start with two days’ rations for himself and two days’ 
forage for his moun’. Only grain, nine and a half pounds per day, was avail- 
able for the horse, and this was carried part in the nose-bag and part in a 
sand-bag. There followed, in “B” echelon of the first-line transport, one day’s 
ration for the man and one day’s ration for the horse. So the divisions were 
self-supporting for three days, as to food. As for water, each soldier had his 
full water-bottle and the camel trains carried a half gallon per man for 
one day. 

It was directed that each trooper carry 190 rounds of ammunition, dis- 
tributed between the bandoleer carried by the soldier and the bandoleer carried 
around his horse’s neck. These bandoleers were well made, durable affairs, of 
leather. In some organizations it was customary to carry 200 rounds, each 
trooper stuffing the additional 10 rounds somewhere in his pockets. Did they 
have the old argument about how many horseshoes to carry? They did. 
And the solution adopted was for each trooper to carry one hind and one fore 
shoe. The field forge was not brought along on this march to Beersheba: it 
came forward many days later, when the cavalry was well up the coast plain. 

Troopers did not carry hand-grenades or intrenching tools. Each squadron 
had one pack animal for signal supplies (flares) and grenades (forty grenades 
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per squadron) and two pack animals for intrenching tools. Their squadrons, 
you will recall, averaged about 125 men. 

Foreseeing approximately 3,000 seriously wounded in the cavalry and 
infantry forces, the medical authorities established their “casualty clearing 
stations” back at Imara, on the railroad between Karm and the Wadi Ghuzze. 
Advancing with the troops were the camel ambulances (cacolets), each camel 
fitted with a litter on each side of his hump, and the “sand carts,” small two- 
wheeled ambulances with very broad tires. These were to evacuate the 
wounded back to points as far forward as motor ambulances could be brought. 

Keenly anticipating the important support they were to give their cavalry 
comrades, the gunners of the horse artillery were likewise well prepared. 
They were to demonstrate subsequently that for every fourteen or fifteen 
hundred sabers actually available for attack there should be a battery of four 
guns, and the light 13-pounder was found a very handy type in the difficult 
terrain of this campaign. Their guns had 400 rounds of ammunition, count- 
ing the supply in the ammunition column. As his personal weapon, each 
artilleryman carried the revolver. They had found the carbine too incon- 
venient. 

The Australian Division moving over from Khalasa and the Anzac Division 
leading from Asluj, the memorable and difficult night march began. The 
orders for the Anzac Division, which consisted of the Ist Australian, the 2d 
Australian, and the New Zealand Brigades, read in part as follows: 


“(a) The Anzae Mounted Division and attached troops will march as 
follows on Z-1 day, head of the leading brigade passing the starting point at 
the hour named: 


SrartinG Point, Astugs STarion 
Hour, 1800 
Order of March 
ADVANCED GUARD 
1 regiment, 2d Austra- (1) Regiment N, Z. M. R. Brigade with the ad- 
lian Light Horse Brigade. vanced guard will march in rear of the main guard 
1 regiment, New Zealand and on reaching Cross-roads N-N. I will march up 


Mounted Rifle Brigade. the road leading to G. EL SHEGEIB under 


special instructions. 
Main Bopy I 


2d Australian Light (11) The regiment and 2 machine-guns, Aus- 
Horse Brigade (less 1 regi- tralian Mounted Division, which accompanies the 


ment). Anzac Mounted Division, will on reaching the 
1 battery Royal Horse track which leaves the road half a mile north of 
Artillery. ISWAIWIN and runs N. W. to BEERSHEBA 
Division Headquarters. turn off and take up a position astride the track 
Signal Squadron. about 2 miles N. W. of ISWAIWIN, and will be 
Field Squadron (Engi- prepared to act either as advanced or left flank 
neers). guard to the Australian Mounted Division. It 
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Hars. 18th Royal Horse 
Artillery Brigade. 

Advanced Headquarters 
Cavalry Corps (less mo- 
tors). 

New Zealand Mounted 
Brigade (less 1 regiment). 

1 regiment and 2 ma- 
chine-guns, Australian 
Mounted Division. 

18th Royal Horse Artil- 
lery Brigade (less 1 bat- 


will also endeavor to get into signaling communi- 
sation with the 7th Mounted Brigade and to locate 
the enemy’s left flank about RAS GHANNAM. 
It will revert to the command of G. O. C. Aus- 
tralian Mounted Division as soon as it leaves 
track N. 1. 

(III) Brigades will be responsible for their own 
flank protection. 

(IV) Whole column will clear ASLUJ by 
2000. 

(V) Whole column will halt for 24% hours at 
0030, when Divisional Headquarters should be at 
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Horse Brigade. 





R. H. A. will move sufficiently far up N Road to 
clear Cross-roads N-N. I. 
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Brigade Ammunition The duties of the advanced guard of the column 
Column, Ist Echelon. will be taken over from this point by the N. Z. 
Brigade, which will march at the head of the 
column, followed by the regiment and two ma- 

chine-guns of the Australian Mounted Division. 
(6) Enemy are reported at ARARA and G. EL SHEGIEB. They will 
be dealt with by the 2d Australian Light Horse Brigade and the New Zealand 

Brigade respectively under special instructions. 


The 2d objective of the Division (Anzac) will be the line BIR ES 
SAKATY-TEL EL SABA. oe 
4. Importance of Finding and Developing Water: 

The importance of finding and developing water is again brought to the 
notice of brigadiers. Field troops (engineers) are accompanying brigades for 
this purpose. 

5. Transport: 

(a) ‘B’ Echelons (except those of Ammunition Column) will remain at 
ASLUJ and await orders. 

‘B’ Echelon, Ammunition Column, will leave ASLUJ at 0500 on Z day 
and follow the Division. 1st Australian Brigade will furnish one troop * as 
escort to this column. 

(6) Camel Water Convoys for the Division will move in rear of all fight- 
ing troops under orders of the Division, so as to be at the road junction M-N 
at 0800 on Z day. 

8. Number 1, Light Car Patrol, and Number 11, Light Armored Motor 
Battery, . . . will remain at ASLUJ until 0500. At that hour they will 
leave ASLUJ, following the route taken by the Division, and report to Di- 
visional Headquarters for orders. 

10. Communications: 

Yommunication will be kept by cable (buzzer) and wireless with the 2d 
Australian Light Horse Brigade when it leaves the column at Cross-roads 
N.-N. I (on its march via ARARA). 

12. Medical: 

Mobile sections of field ambulances will march from ASLUJ with their 
brigades. All cacolet camels will march together in rear of the Australian 
Division.t 

A Divisional Collecting Station will be formed on tent subdivisions of field 
ambulances at points to be decided by the Assistant Director Medical Service. 

Evacuations will be by sand-cart and camel to furthest point to which light 
motor ambulances can be brought. . . . thenee to IMARA. ; 


13. Very Lights, etc.: 

An ordnance dump will be established at railhead, probably in the 
neighborhood of KARM, by Z plus 3, and units will be able to replenish their 
stocks of explosives, Very lights, ete., from that place after that date. 

14. Reports: 
Reports on the march to D. H. Q.” 


* Equivalent to American platoon. 
¥ This was the rear division of the column. 
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Proceeding pursuant to these directions, the two divisions marched in a 
column twenty miles long on one road, as far as Cross-roads N-N. I, where the 
2d Australian Brigade of the Anzac Division turned off on the Road N to gain 
its objectives in succession: (a) Arara, (6) the high ground east of Bir el 
Hammam, and (c) Bir es Sakaty, on the Beersheba-Hebron Road. The 
Anzac Division, less the 2d Australian Brigade, turned off on the Road N-I 
toward Iswaiwin, followed by the Australian Division, the latter being directed 
to arrive at Iswaiwin by 0930 on Z day, prepared for an advance either west- 
ward on Beersheba or northward to assist the Anzac Division in its fight for 
the line Bir es Sakaty-Tel el Saba. One brigade was to remain in corps re- 
serve. 

The difficulties of this night march, so successfully conducted, are a real 
inspiration to that type of leader who is characterized by abundant energy, 
clean-cut decisions, a certain fondness for hazard, and a love of formidable 
problems. In the first place, the roads (so called) and the entire country be- 
yond Asluj were almost unknown to the British. Hence maps afforded only 
general indications. In some countries native guides can be employed on 
such occasions, but the peculiarities of the “noble Arab” were such that one 
did well to forego his services and to place reliance on the compass and the 
stars; these were more dependable. Moreover, this was a march across the 
enemy’s front, and the nature of the country was such that flank guards could 
not consistently and generally be maintained. Added to the miles of cavalry 
horses, and following each brigade, were the many artillery and transport 
vehicles and animals, with their inevitable contribution to perplexity and diffi- 
culties. One willful, wobbly camel on a wide road in broad daylight always 
seems to get in everybody’s way. With what skill they must have been man- 
aged on this night march! However, a brilliant moon, careful following of 
directions, and all-round good management brought all units to their ap- 
pointed objectives at daylight. The Anzac Division had covered 25 miles dur- 
ing the night, the Australian Division 35. 

During the same night the 7th Mounted Brigade had marched across 
country from Esani via Itweil el Semin to Ras Ghannam, where its right was 
to connect with the left of the Australian Division. 

By 4 o’clock on the morning of the 31st the XXth Infantry Corps had 
reached ils line of deployment west and southwest of Beersheba and began the 
attack at 6 o’clock with the 60th and 74th Divisions. Steadily throughout the 
day the infantry attained their objectives, carrying the last of the outer works 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. The two divisions engaged suffered about 1,200 
casualties—a remarkably light total in view of the strong positions they 
had won. 

Over to the southeast, east, and northeast of the town the brigades of the 
Cavalry Corps, debouching from the hills in the early morning, refrained from 
the attack until the infantry assault was well under way. On the extreme 
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THE BRITISH CAVALRY IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


right Brigadier General Ryrie, with his 2d Australian Light Horse Brigade, 
had captured the hill Tel el Sakaty, after a succession of advances terminating 
at 1 o’clock, and then got astride the Beersheba-Hebron Road. This cut off 
the Beersheba garrison’s withdrawal in that direction and likewise guarded 
against any interruption by enemy troops approaching from the north. 

Farther to the left Brigadier General Meldrum, with the New Zealand 
Brigade, was attacking the difficult hill Tel el Saba, a formidable elevation of 
about 1,000 feet, rising sharply from the north bank of the Wadi Saba and 
controlling the flat country in all directions. For a while it seemed that this 
hill would prove the undoing of the entire day’s attack. The 3d Australian 
Light Horse Brigade (of the Australian Division), Brigadier General Wilson 
commanding, now entered the fight and all the artillery of the Cavalry Corps, 
except one battery, joined the attack. Finally Brigadier General Cox, with 
his lst Australian Light Horse Brigade, the Anzac divisional reserve, was sent 
in. Two regiments of this brigade, advancing from a point three miles south, 
galloped the first two miles in line of troop columns and then dismounted in 
a wadi and advanced the last mile fighting on foot. During their mounted 
advance they were under artillery and machine-gun fire, yet their losses were 
not nearly so heavy as during their subsequent slow advance on foot. Under 
the last desperate attack of these three brigades, Tel el Saba finally fell. 
However, some three miles of ground had yet to be gained, darkness would 
soon be approaching, and it seemed that perhaps Beersheba would not, after 
all, be captured in one day—the time limit allowed, in view of plans for subse- 
quent operations. 

At this juncture one of Napoleon’s observations received renewed sanc- 
tion: “The result of a battle depends on the instantaneous flash of an idea.” 
It was decided to take Beersheba by mounted attack. General Chauvel, the 
corps commander, directed Brigadier General Grant, commanding the 4th 
Australian Mounted Brigade (4th, 11th, and 12th Regiments), to gallop the 
Turkish trenches. General Grant’s headquarters were only a few hundred 
yards from Corps Headquarters, near Hill 1390; so the transmission of the 
order required possibly fifteen minutes. It was one of those important 
instances where the time allowance of several hours for transmitting formal 
orders from corps to division to brigade gave way to a simple, brief direction 
requiring only a few minutes for transmittal and final understanding. Gen- 
eral Grant consumed less than that time in making his estimate of the 
situation. 

Receiving the order at 4 o’clock, Grant immediately sent word to his 
brigade, which was near by, to saddle and prepare for action. Only the 4th 
and 12th Regiments were immediately available, the 11th Regiment being 
temporarily absent on other duty; it was sent for. Meanwhile Grant, with all 
available and appropriate unit commanders of his brigade, was galloping out 
toward Beersheba on his personal reconnaissance, an accomplishment which 
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distinguished many commanders in General Allenby’s Army. He preceded 
his brigade by about 11% miles, until enemy machine-gun fire from Hill 1180 
interfered with his progress. All this time his brigade was following, under 
the “second in command,” from near Hill 1390, having been bombed by an 
enemy plane just as they started. They were then moving in “column of 
squadrons, in line of troop columns,” the gait being the trot except where 
obstacles and irregularities of the surface interrupted momentarily. 

Upon reaching the point of deployment, just before coming within range 
of the machine-guns on Hill 1180, each regiment formed “column of squad- 
rons, in line of troops,” and each troop was deployed with five yards’ interval 
between troopers. The distance from the first line to the second was about 250 
yards; from the second to the third about 300 yards. As the two regiments 
were practically in line, with the 12th Regiment perhaps slightly echeloned 
on the left, the formation was that of a brigade in three lines. 

Just after deploying they came under machine-gun fire from Hill 1180, 
but the commander of the horse battery (Notts Battery) silenced these ma- 
chine-guns in the remarkably short time of one minute. The brigade then 
came under artillery, infantry, and other machine-gun fire, but most of it was 
high. In the meantime practically all of the guns of the Australian Division 
had been turned on to the enemy trenches and against the enemy artillery. 

The Turkish trenches were about 1144 miles distant from the point of 
deployment. Half this distance the brigade covered at the trot, and then gal- 
loped the remainder. Having no sabers, they drew their bayonets (17-inch 
blades) and held them out in front, in the position of “Charge saber.” 
Their rifles remained slung on their backs. The leading squadron of the 
4th Regiment (the regiment on the right) jumped their horses right over 
the trench in their front (there was no wire) and went on, the Turks in 
the trenches holding up their hands in token of surrender. This leading 
squadron found themselves in great difficulty, because no sooner had they 
jumped the trench than they encountered, a few yards farther on, the enemy’s 
reserves at this point, and had to fight them among their tents, dugouts, and 
other obstacles; and, to make matters worse, the Turks who had surrendered 
in the trenches now picked up their rifles and began to shoot into the rear of 
this squadron. 

But with a rush the second squadron now swooped down upon the scene, 
dismounted, and then killed these Turks with rifle fire, next they went in with 
the bayonet and helped the leading squadron clean up the Turks among the 
tents and dugouts. Another moment and the third squadron arrived, moved 
more to the right flank, and got around the trenches. They helped the two 
leading squadrons from the flank, then mounted up and galloped into Beer- 
sheba. 

Coincident with all this the leading squadron of the 12th Regiment (on 
the left) was doing its part. These men galloped up to about 100 yards of 
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the trench in their front, dismounted, sent horses back with horse-holders, and 
assaulted the trench on foot. A few men galloped right up and dismounted 
on the parapet. The second squadron of the left regiment got thnough the 
trenches, galloped right into Beersheba, and fought it out with the Turk in 
the streets. A few minutes later the third squadron, which had been with the 
Notts Battery, galloped up and went on into Beersheba, followed by the entire 
11th Regiment, which had been sent for when the attack was ordered. 

General Grant charged with about 800 sabers in line. He lost 31 killed 
and 32 wounded. His troops killed about 100 Turks and captured 1,149. 
They also took, in their sector, 12 pieces of artillery (Krupp 77’s) and 5 
machine-guns. But the real result of his charge cannot be expressed sta- 
tistically. By making the capture of Beersheba in one day an accomplished 
fact, during the last half hour of daylight, the great second phase of the opera- 
tions was made possible, and, from the consummation of this second phase 
came the successful development of the entire campaign. 

This charge was bold in its conception and magnificent in its execution. 
Grant realized perfectly that “in warfare every opportunity must be seized; 
for Fortune is a woman: if you miss her today, you need not expect to find 
her tomorrow.” The trenches he charged were known only by airplane photo- 
graphs, from which it could not definitely be determined whether they were 
wired or not. It was thought that they were not. Moreover, the nature of 
the intervening country, in this region of steep-banked creeks, could only be 
roughly estimated before the charge. The brilliant leadership of Grant and 
his officers, under these circumstances, will always stand as an inspiration to 
cavalrymen. As for the stout-hearted and strong-armed troopers of the 
Brigade, their feelings are well expressed by Gerardy’s lines in “Australia in 
Palestine” : 


When shrapnel breaks and the skyline quakes in the tempest loud and long, 
We'll gallop our files through the shell-torn aisles of a sadly shaken throng, 
And the fire of hell will grandly swell to a martial storm of song. 


Swift as the tide then we shall ride for the goal that burns ahead— 
When night rolls round we’ll slumber sound where God’s sweet light is shed, 
And the silver eyes of the cloudless skies will watch o’er the valiant dead. 

















The Czechoslovak Cavalry~* 


(Translated by the Czechoslovak Legation, Washington) 


HEN shortly after the beginning of the World War the conflict de- 

veloped into trench warfare, the opinion prevailed that the airplane 

would eventually replace the cavalry in reconnoitering service, and 
that it would even supersede the automobile. The French front, with its 
greatly developed technical resources, made possible the speedy transportation 
of the reserves, who prevented the complete breaking through of the defensive 
lines. On this front, therefore, the cavalry could not make its usefulness fully 
felt. On the other fronts, where the cavalry could have been used to better 
advantage, it was shortly employed in the trenches and wherever else men 
were needed. 

Various phases of the war, however, have proven that neither the airplane 
nor the automobile can fully replace the cavalry, and that future wars will 
impose upon the cavalryman greater tasks than ever before; that his training 
must be more thorough, and that he must be given special instruction in the 
use of automatic arms, in order that he may replace the infantryman when- 
ever needed. Lack of sufficient cavalry lost many opportunities for advance 
through different strategic breaks in the line during the recent conflict. 

The air service, valuable in bringing chaos and panic to the retreating 
lines of the enemy, is unable, on the other hand, to cut them off and compel 
them to surrender. {t must first fight down the air defenses in order to suc- 
cessfully pursue the flying foe. The quick transfer of armies by motor can 
be accomplished only in territory with adequate and good communications. 
The cavalry, however, does not have to rely upon these contingencies and can 
successfully intervene, either defensively or offensively, where the airmen 
cannot. 

The Czechoslovak Army, organized in Russia, was until 1918 without a 
cavalry branch. It developed, when the conflict with the Bolshevik troops 
began and when the Czechoslovak front was found to be the weaker of the 
two, that the occupation of endangered points at great distances could be 
accomplished only by cavalry troops equipped with rapid-fire arms. When 
the necessity of cavalry became evident, there were organized in Russia two 
regiments of Czechoslovak cavalry, and it was out of these and from the rem- 
nants of the Austro-Hungarian cavalry in Czechoslovakia that the present 
Czechoslovak cavalry was formed. 





* This article was procured by Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Winterburn, 0: aM. Cc; 
(formerly cavalry), from the Czechoslovak Minister of National Defense, through the 
courtesy of Major-General Cecek, of the Czechoslovak Army. 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK CAVALRY 


The training of the cavalryman is based upon the demands of modern 
warfare. Equitation and its kindred arts, the spirit of aggressiveness, resource- 
fulness, and courage, are qualities of a good cavalryman that must be supple- 
mented by a thorough training in infantry drill. The development of these 
qualities during the short period of service requires a precise and well thought 
out method of training. Horsemanship takes the greater portion of the time 
allotted for service, and the cavalry schools were greatly handicapped in the 
beginning by the lack of sufficient mounts. 


The Austrian Army, upon its retreat from Italy and Ukrainia, left most 
of its horse equipment upon the battlefields, and Czechoslovakia, because of 
the length of the war and the insignificant requisitions, was depleted of nearly 
all of its horses. It was very difficult for the farmers to get the necessary 
draft-horses for their work in the fields, and because of the low rate of ex- 
change it was impossible to purchase them abroad. The possibility that the 
army coming from Siberia would bring with it riding-horses was rendered nil 
by the expense of their transportation. 


Among such unfavorable conditions was formed the nucleus of the present 
Czechoslovak cavalry. Today it consists of ten regiments of cavalry and three 
esquadrilles of cyclists. These units are formed into three cavalry brigades. 
Each regiment has four normal, one technical, and one machine-gun esqua- 
drille. The fighting ability of the normal esquadrille is strengthened, not 
only by carbines and swords, but also by light machine-guns. 


The first period of cavalry organization began in September, 1920, and 
some of the regiments had but sixty horses. The starting of concentrated 
drilling of new recruits was made possible in October by energetic efforts 
which obtained enough draft-horses to mount most of the cavalrymen. Even 
then there was only one horse for about every three men. 

Eight months have elapsed since the organization of the Czechoslovak cavy- 
alry, and, although it is not completely built up, its contingents are almost 
complete, and it stands ready to become an important factor in defense and 
offense, should the occasion arise. The recruits detailed to the regiments this 
fall come from different classes of people. Some of them know nothing at all 
about horses, and it is necessary to teach them to care for the animals, to love 
them, and to trust them. Exercise on horseback, practice with arms, and 
sports for the hardening of bodies unused to such physical strain join with 
theoretical teaching and lectures on military and civil matters in broadening 
the recruit’s outlook on life. Next spring the theoretical principles of equita- 
tion can be brought into practice with intensive work in the field. 

The early morning hours are occupied with lessons in poise, mount, recon- 
noitering, dismounting for battle, and transition from defensive to offensive 
tactics, or vice versa. The afternoon is given over to intensive infantry prac- 
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tice, attack, defense, trench warfare, and special service, which includes field 
telephone service, the carrying of the wounded, etc. 

The members of the technical esquadrille are taught to build light bridges, 
service on the water, destruction of communications, and the repair of the 
same. This esquadrille is composed for the most part of skilled carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, locksmiths, and the like, and they are trained in the use of 
explosives and other technical work. 

The officers are obtained from the military academy, whose students are 
admitted upon their personal application after graduating from preparatory 
or high schools. The academy students are given the complete training of 
infantry officers and the training of cavalry officers also. 

After a cadet graduates from the military academy he is taught how to 
put his theoretical knowledge into practice, and after a year or two he is sent 
to a cavalry school for a nine months’ course in horsemanship, to complete 
his education along these lines. The best of the students, after one or two 
years’ service, are sent to the instructors’ cavalry school to receive education 
as instructors in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

A remount commission supervises the replenishing of mounts. These 
come mainly from Slovakia, which specializes in the breeding of full-bred 
horses. The commission buys the horses on a previously accepted plan and 
assigns them to the various regiments. Horses which have never been ridden 
are broken in under the supervision of the commanders of esquadrilles, non- 
commissioned officers of long standing, and trained cavalrymen. When the 
horses have been perfectly trained they are used in drilling. Inasmuch as 
the cavalry is kept on much the same footing in peuce times as in time of 
war, it is called upon to defend and veil the extensive borders of Czechoslovakia 
from the first day of mobilization. Upon the enlisted and fighting strength 
of the cavalry will depend their ability to secure important strategic points 
and to drive back reconnoitering parties. 

Viewing the results of the reorganization, it is clear that in the event of 
future war the Czechoslovak cavalry will form a stout pillar of the country. 























An Improved Method for Marking Army 
cAnimals 


BY 
Lieutenant-Colonel WILLIAM P. HILL, Veterinary Corps 


HERE have been many suggestions made by members of the Mounted 

Service in the past whereby public animals may be properly and con- 

veniently marked for ready identification. They have all had their 
merits and demerits, and today we have no generally admitted system that is 
the best or any method that has been officially adopted or approved; therefore 
the field for a really efficient method of marking public animals is still open 
for thought and the practice of one’s ingenuity. 

The necessity for some permanent mark of identification on a public animal 
is admitted by all. This was especially illustrated during the late war, when 
animals were scattered all over France. One could pass through French 
villages and find numbers of American horses being taken care of by a small 
detachment of French soldiers or by the mayor of the town. Hoof brands 
were obliterated or too indistinct to decipher; tags on halters or on mane or 
tail were too dirty to read; brands on left shoulder were indistinct from the 
growth of long coats. The work of having to wash every foot free of mud 
to discover the animal’s identity can well be imagined when seventy to one 
hundred had to be identified; many of them could not be read at all or had 
no hoof brands. 

Then, again, take the example when a picket line breaks and animals 
become scattered over a large area and get mixed up with the animals of 
other organizations; a ready means of sorting and identification would be 
invaluable. The writer could go on ad libitum giving reasons and examples 
where a ready identification tag for animals is of vital importance to our 
Mounted Service, but will refrain from further argument and present his 
suggestion of a practical, ever-present, easily read under all conditions of 
weather and circumstances, button for marking animals. 

The button will be an oval white metal (aluminum) snap button, similar 
to the familiar metal “bachelor button,” two inches in length and one inch at 
its widest breadth, tapering down at the ends. (See diagram.) The base, or 
bottom end, of the button will be round, the size of a ten-cent piece, and will 
be of bronze or any dark metal that will not shine or disfigure by its color. 
The neck of the button will be tubular; this will be one-half inch in length, 
to prevent any pinching or unpleasant tightness. 

This button will be placed in the left ear. An instrument for making the 
necessary hole is on the market and has been used for many years on all other 
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animals as a means of identification. The operation is bloodless and, owing to 
its quick action, is practically painless—nothing compared to the red-hot 
branding-iron now in use. The inside of the ear, near its base, is free from 
hair and the oval side of the button would be placed here, where the printing— 
i. e., the identification data—could be conveniently read by standing in front 
or at the side of the animal, without, in many cases, having to touch him. 
The round end, black or bronze, would be on the outside of the ear, blending 
with the hair in color and in winter partially covered; so any criticism on 
disfigurement of the animal by this method is scarcely warrantable, compared 
to its great convenience and utility. These buttons can be cut off when it is 
found necessary to change the data, but when originally put on are clamped 
tight enough to withstand any rubbing or pulling and cannot become detached. 

The possibility of the tag being torn out by bites is very remote. The 
percentage of bitten ears in army animals is very small and most of these are 
on the tip of the ear. Animals, when their ears are approached, naturally 
lay them back on the neck, thus covering the button. The button, being placed 
in the lower third of the ear, would escape the teeth of another horse when 
biting his neighbor. Horses and mules are naturally timid about having 
their ears touched, and the movements of the ears and head are so quick that 
the ear is seldom, if ever, caught in the teeth of another animal, especially at 
the base. 

The marking on the button can be decided by higher authority. I suggest 
the following: 


Purchase number and kind: 23658, Cav. [or L. A. (light artil- 
lery), H. A. (heavy artillery), D. (draft mule), P. (pack mule) ]. 

Year of purchase: ’22. 

Age: 5. 

Organization: B, 6 C. (Troop B, 6th Cavalry). 


The lower line of button stamped “U. S. A.” (See diagram.) For the 
marking of an animal when it became necessary to tag him for evacuation to 
a veterinary hospital in a theater of operations, a tin label with wire strings 
would be attached to the neck of the button, the label being stamped with the 
necessary veterinary data, or a hole may be punched in large side of button to 
receive the wire for the tag, as may be found most practicable. 

Animals when purchased could be tagged with purchase number, age and 
date, with U. S. A. on tag, and on receipt at post, regiment, or depot a new tag 
could be inserted with extra data needed. 

These buttons or tags, with the dies and instruments for inserting and 
removing, could be placed on the veterinary supply table, and it would be 
the duty of the veterinary officer to print these tags and attach to or detach 
from remounts when received and assigned or when sold. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD FOR MARKING ARMY ANIMALS 


INSIDE 





HOLE TO ATTACH 
TAG FOR SICK AND 
WOUNDED DATA. 





This method of marking should be tried on the animals of an artillery or 
cavalry regiment; then, after six months, report could be made as to its success 
and, if report was favorable, could be adopted for all public animals. 

The small hole in the ear would be a means of identification far superior to 
the average illegible “U.S.” brand now in use on the near shoulder. 
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Melzo’s Cavalry Tactics of the Sixteenth Century 


The Reglas Militares of the Cavallero Melzo of Milan 


A TREATISE ON THE CAVALRY ARM 
(Spanish Translation Printed in Milan, 1619) 


Reviewed by Major THOMAS F. VAN NATTA, Cavalry 


are the same now as in the days of Rameses and Sargon. What changes 

are the conditions under which war is waged and the technical skill 
and mental ability of the men who make war. Failure to comprehend this is 
the reason why the study of military history is so frequently misunderstood. 
Either it becomes pedantic, through a failure to apply it practically, or it is 
neglected, from the beliefs that conditions have become so changed as to leave 
it of little use. And yet the serious study of the military history of any 
period will amply repay the time spent upon it. 

First, however, the conditions under which our predecessors fought and 
the resources they had at their disposal must be understood. They were 
hard-headed, hard-thinking professionals, engaged in a trade where failure 
is most heavily penalized, and, as they were almost constantly engaged in 
war, in close contact with realities. The conditions understood, and this 
we must do to comprehend war at any place and at any time, we have at our 
disposal a wealth of the most varied experience under all conditions. Prop- 
erly studied and digested, this will furnish to an officer who thoroughly knows 
his own service a background that will enable him to visualize war and to 
arrive at proper decisions. 

The book under review is claimed by its author to be the first book written 
devoted solely to the Cavalry arm. Whether this is true or not, it is a book 
written by a soldier for soldiers, and so is worth examination. 

The Cavallero Melzo lived toward the end of the 16th century, dying 
about 1618. As a young man, he was given a galley by the Pope and sent 
to cruise against the Mohammedan pirates who swarmed in the Mediterranean. 
He seems to have taken prizes and to have distinguished himself against the 
Turks, but he tired of the sea. He then entered the service of the King of 
Spain, who at this time dominated Italy. 

Melzo served for many years, first as captain of lancers, then as lieutenant- 
general of cavalry, as field-marshal of the Italian infantry, and finally in 
command of the Spanish forces in Piedmont. His service ranged through 
France, Savoy, Dauphiny, Burgundy, Piedmont, and Flanders, where he cam- 
paigned for twenty years. 


W AR does not change. Its objects are the same and its general problems 
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Sailor, trooper, commander, governor—it was the hazardous and eventful 
years he passed in the mounted service that he delighted to dwell upon, and 
it was this service he desired to help with his experience. In very simple 
language he treats of the cavalrymen of his day, their training and use. 

The Reglas Militares is not a drill-book, but rather a manual of cavalry. 
From little details of saddling, adjustment of equipment, and the care of 
animals to the setting up of an army for a pitched battle, Melzo shows the 
horse soldier his place in war, and, with a wealth of detail drawn from his 
military experience, he illustrates his meaning. Daring raid and merciless 
pillage, -wily ambuscade and stark onset, bitter mélée and stubborn retreat are 
all set down, with the names of the protagonists, morioned and jackbooted 
cavaliers of His Most Catholic Majesty. 

War in Melzo’s day was assuming a different aspect, and men were study- 
ing the possibilities of new weapons and new tactics, much as we are today. 
The feudal levies were finally giving place to armies of professional soldiers 
who owed allegiance to the sovereign. These armies could keep the field 
continuously if paid and supplied, and war, as we know it, could be carried on. 

Northwest Europe of that day was not an easy country to make war in. 
Any member of the A. E. F. can visualize winter in Flanders and Picardy. 
Much country was waste or forest. Roads were frightful and transport hard 
to come by and very heavy. The soldier’s load, too, was very heavy; so the 
radius of movement for a force of any size was short, and fortified bases were 
important. 

Accordingly, war was little more than a succession of sieges and raids, 
and the few pitched battles fought were seldom decisive, as the fortresses of 
the defeated force saved the fragments of the routed army. Behind their 
shelter new armies were formed, while the victors lost their impetus in bat- 
tering down the defenses of important towns of the front line. Armies were 
accustomed to go into winter quarters. 

Field artillery had been invented, but though guns were of great use in 
sieges, they were too heavy to be dragged in great numbers with the field army 
and lacked mobility to follow the changes of the fight. 

Infantry for more than a century had been coming into its own. The 
best infantry of the middle ages generally lacked fire power and always lacked 
the ability to maneuver. Maneuvered into a disadvantageous position the 
plate-clad men-at-arms could penetrate its mass and, invulnerable themselves, 
could cut up the packed mob at leisure. The mobile battalions of Swiss pike- 
men for a time bore all before them, but the French learned to smash lanes 
for the heavy horse with the new cannon and overthrew them. For a few 
years the French combination swept the field. The Spaniards then combined 
the Swiss pike with the newly invented musket, with its wheel or matchlock. 
Trained to maneuver, the already celebrated Spanish infantry broke for good 
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MELZO’S CAVALRY TACTICS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


and all the power of the armor-clad feudal horsemen who had heretofore been 
the deciding arm in Europe. 

The Spanish cavalry, too, was of a new type. Light horse, the prototype 
of the cavalry of today, foraged and scouted for Gonsalvo de Cordova and his 
successors, and with wile and stratagem opposed itself successfully to the heavy 
men-at-arms. The expensive men-at-arms, thus displaced, gradually disap- 
peared from the scene. Melzo says that they became extinct in his day. 

Cavalry in Melzo’s day consisted of three classes, which apparently were 
used together, each class supplementing the others. 

The elite were the lancers, who carried lance, sword, and a horseman’s 
wheel-lock pistol. They wore visored helmets, breast, back, and arm pieces, 
gauntlets, and jack-boots. The soldiers did not like their lances and lost or 
broke them if not watched. Lancers depended solely on shock, approaching 
slowly and charging at full speed the last fifty paces. Troops of one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty men fought in platoons of twenty-five to thirty, as 
larger detachments fell into disorder and could not charge at speed. Officers 
of lancers ranked other officers of the same grade, and lancers were exempt 
from ordinary guard and escort duty. They were shock troops for the 
battlefield. 

Arquebusiers were invented by the French, who called them dragoons. 
They were considered by Melzo of the greatest service, and justly so, for he uses 
them for advance and rear guards, outposts anc escorts, and opens the fight 
with them. The soldier carried in a bandoleer a wheel-lock musket using an 
ounce and a half ball. He also carried a sword and wore morion and buff- 
coat. He fought equally on foot or horseback. It was considered necessary 
to support the arquebusiers with heavy cavalry in action or on outpost, as they 
could not stand the shock of armored horsemen. 

This service was performed by the third class of cavalry, the cuirassiers. 
The soldiers wore visored helmet, breast, back, arm and thigh pieces, gauntlets, 
and jack-boots and were armed with two pistols and a sword. They could 
fight on any ground and were used to support the arquebusiers when neces- 
sary. They maneuvered at a walk or trot in large squadrons of two to four 
troops (200 to 400 men) and the gallop was forbidden except to charge. In 
action they were held as a reserve and took advantage of the disorder caused 
by the lancers or covered the rallying troops. 

The duties of cavalry of that day were similar to those of today. 

Secret service was well organized and apparently was relied upon for 
distant reconnaissance, as concentrations and movements of large bodies were 
slow and difficult. 

The form of the outposts was similar to our interior guards, as the range of 
firearms was very short, but scouting up to three miles from a command had to 
be close and continuous. 
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The infantry had to be screened, not only from observation, but from at- 
tack during movement, for the heavy formations made movement slow, and 
musket and pike were clumsy weapons. In a fight of all arms, cavalry covered 
both flanks and the rear. 

Fighting cavalry against cavalry, much reliance was placed on firearms. 
Arquebusiers and cuirassiers charged at a trot, with pistol and musket, firing 
and turning left about to reload. Lancers only charged home with the arme 
blanche. 

Infantry on the march was charged at once, whatever its force, and cut up 
before it could form. Infantry formed in the open was attacked by a cloud of 
arquebusiers, firing from the saddle, while behind them hovered the platoons 
of lancers, waiting for the opportunity to charge. The rest of the cavalry, 
drawn up near by, took advantage of the success of the charge or covered the 
rally of the attacking force. But infantry in a wood or a trench or in a 
village, Melzo counseled, was best left alone. 

Pursuit beyond the battlefield was unknown. Arquebusiers often fought 
delaying actions against superior forces of hostile cavalry, blocking defiles and 
fighting effectively dismounted. 

During the long stalemates, minor operations took on much importance. 
Foraging, necessary to feed the animals, was a difficult and dangerous opera- 
tion, as the enemy attacked either the scattered foragers or the withdrawing 
convoy. Ambuscades were frequent and were laid with much ingenuity. As 
a result, great caution in minor operations was the rule. Billets, where troops 
had grown careless in outpost duty from long-continued security, were cleverly 
surprised. Few prisoners were taken in these little affairs. 

The landscape in the four illustrations* is Flemish. 

The first illustration is an outpost of a cavalry cantonment at the moment 
of the change of guard. The cavalry billet is at A. The reserve of the out- 
post, lancers, contrary to the general rule, is at C, awaiting the approach of 
the new guard B, cuirassiers headed by their trumpeters. The support con- 
sists of a platoon at D, where the road from the town debouches into the fields. 
Double vedettes, at E, E, E, were posted from the reserve. They were marched 
in a relief to their posts and were regularly inspected by their officers. The 
sentry at the post of the guard is at K. A patrol at H is reconnoitering ap- 
proaching cavalry at L. The patrol scouts at I and a vedette at F from the 
right-hand post are galloping forward, while a vedette G is warning the sup- 
port. In the center of the picture are two wheels for the execution of mal- 
efactors. With the gallows, these are as characteristic a feature of the 
landscape of the illustrations as the church steeples. 





*This old volume contains a number of interesting wood-cuts, of which four have 
been selected for reproduction and description here. 
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The second illustration is also an outpost scene. The alarm has been given 
to the cavalry, billeted at A, that hostile cavalry are approaching at K. At 
E isa patrol, which has discovered the enemy and is giving the alarm by firing 
pistols (G and F) and (H) by setting fire to a house, I. The reserve of the 
guard, cuirassiers, is forming at B, and the lieutenant and fifteen troopers are 
going out to reconnoiter,C. At D, D the vedettes are changing position to better 
observe. At L, L is a patrol from the enemy at K examining the burning 
house. In the town trumpeters are blowing “To Horse!” and two troops of 
lancers are forming at their alarm posts. In both illustrations guard is being 
done by organization. 

The third illustration is a foraging expedition, cavalry with an infantry 
support. Combined action of this kind was common, and the infantry 
soldiers frequently mounted behind the troopers. The fields around the 
hostile fortress I are the scene of the foraging. To oppose a sally from I, an 
outpost of infantry at C, C and cavalry at D are posted in the main avenues 
of approach. At A is the cavalry reserve and at B the infantry. At E is an 
outpost of arquebusiers with vedettes and patrols at F, F, F. At G the convoy 
is being collected and at H a soldier is being hanged on a tree by the provost 
marshal for passing the limits set for foraging. 

The fourth illustration is a cavalry engagement. The advance platoon 
B has charged the retiring enemy F, and is supported by the charge A of the 
remainder of the troop of arquebusiers and by a platoon of lancers, H. In 
support C is a troop of cuirassiers, “giving heat,” as Melzo says, to the charge. 
The enemy is retiring at E, E, though a troop has faced about at G to support 
the fight at F. At D the main body is advancing. A double connecting file 
of lancers insures touch with the advance guard. On both sides, excepting 
only the lancers, reliance seems to be placed on firearms. 

So much for Melzo’s rules. Yet, while many of his prescriptions are not 
to be followed literally today, the description of the ideal captain of horse 
still serves: 

“Of such quality and importance to the army is the office of 
captain of horse, that it must not be confided to any but selected men 
of great courage; for on many occasions it is necessary that they, of 
themselves, without order or consultation or agreement with others, 
must decide and execute many things and many duties of great im- 
portance. The captain of horse must be very vigilant, chaste, tem- 
perate in drinking, moderate in dress, and, above all, desirous to 
have good horses; this desire and its fulfillment being in some cases 
the occasion for the gain of great praise, and in others of great use 
on service.” 

















The Action at Saidabad, Persia, 
September 28, 1917 


Captain JOHN N. MERRILL, Cavalry 


LTHOUGH but one of many thousand similar dull walled towns of the 
high Persian plateau, yet Saidabad, situated on an open plain some 
hundred and forty miles south of Kerman, in southeastern Persia, was 

the scene in September, 1917, of a small but politically important battle be- 
tween Indian troops and Persian tribesmen. 

At the time mentioned the Russian forces were being driven back from the 
western border of Persia by the victorious Turks, and were actually in retreat 
from Hamadan (ancient Ecbatana) on Kazvine. Much uncertainty existed 
among the British officers as to whether our small forces might not be obliged 
to evacuate Persia altogether, and so tense was the situation that the Kerman 
headquarters of our brigade had received orders to destroy all codes and state 
telegrams. 

Some weeks previous to the time of our tale, the Russian and British de- 
tachments operating south from the vicinity of Meshed, along the Afghan- 
Persian frontier, had succeeded in capturing several small but well-equipped 
parties of Germans and Austrians who were on a mission from Turkey to the 
Amir of Afghanistan. The British had the good luck to gather in the so-called 
Turkish Ambassador to Afghanistan, but too trustingly sent him under escort 
of a Persian, who was an old friend of the general commanding our forces, via 
Saidabad, en route for internment in India. Arrived at Saidabad, the Turkish 
Ambassador, by eloquent appeals to his coreligionist and captor, succeeded in 
causing him to delay at the town, ostensibly to ask for more funds for the 
journey, but in reality to allow the Ambassador to carry on a dangerous 
intrigue with the near-by tribe of Persians known as the Bechopchies. Sus- 
pecting the cause of the delay, a British officer was ordered post-haste, late in 
August, with a very small escort, to Saidabad to take control of the prisoner 
and his guard and see that the detachment actually started off on the road for 
the Persian Gulf. Due to exact information that the Ambassador, aided. and 
abetted by the provincial officials, had of the coming of the British officer, the 
Ambassador and his trusted Persian escort fled to the mountains from the south 
side of Saidabad at almost the same minute that the tired little group of ten 
galloped into the northern entrance of the town. There ensued for the officer 
and his small detachment a trying period of semi-confinement in the town for 
several weeks, while the inhabitants, all too friendly to the enemy and the 
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Turkish Ambassador, were actively at work arousing the fanatical tribesmen 
by appeals to their religious zeal? Successfully evading the many spies, the 
British officer at last was able to get word to two small columns of troops that 
he knew were about due on a main caravan route some sixty miles to the east- 
ward, and, by presenting to their commanders the seriousness of the possibility 
of a tribal uprising, persuaded them to abandon their line of march on Kerman 
and to march on Saidabad to try to forestall the tribal concentration. 

The first of the two small columns consisted of but thirty-six Indian cavalry- 
men; under command of a British lieutenant, who, all honor to him, pushed 
on rapidly with his convoy of priceless arms and ammunition to brigade head- 
quarters at Kerman and immediately made a forced march over the hundred 
and forty miles to Saidabad with his troopers. Arriving at Saidabad, Fraser 
(for such was his name) rested long enough to feed his horses, and, following 
up information as to the probable whereabouts of the Turkish Ambassador, did 
not hesitate to again make another forced march of over seventy-five miles into 
the mountains to the southward, hoping to surprise and capture the elusive 
Turk. In the meantime an infantry column of some 260 Indian troops, with 
one rifled, muzzle-loading 24-inch screw gun of the vintage of 1881, marched 
direct to Saidabad without waiting to report at Kerman. 

Fraser soon returned after a fruitless chase, and the infantry and cavalry, 
both officers and men, settled down to a rather quiet existence, barring a few 
rumors that the officers were to be assassinated as they slept, in a walled garden 
not over a thousand yards west of the town of Saidabad and separated from it 
by an almost level stretch of gravelly desert. Our days and nights were en- 
livened by reports of impending atticks or of the whereabouts and doings of 
the Turkish Ambassador, who, if he was in as many places as he was reported 
to be, must certainly have been equipped with the proverbial seven-league boots. 

The Germans and the Turks, hoping to persuade the Amir of Afghanistan 
to make common cause with them, had sent out the Turkish Ambassador 
equipped with lavish presents, and although the Ambassador was a fugitive in 
the Persian mountains, yet if he could arouse the tribespeople he might be 
able, in all probability, to connect up across Persia with the Turkish forces, at 
that moment marching eastward victoriously, and the eventual outcome would 
have been that the unrest in Persia would be transmitted like a flame to the 
powder magazine of India, with the consequent diversion of a large force of 
British troops from Mesopotamia; hence the importance of Saidabad. 


For some unknown reason, the officer commanding the British forces out- 
side Saidabad failed to occupy the town with even a single outpost. Not a 
sentry was posted outside the walls of the garden and patrols were not sent out. 
Reliance was put on information brought in by spies, and probably a certain 
amount of contempt was felt for the fighting abilities of the tribesmen. 
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On the afternoon of the 27th of September the officer commanding the 
British troops, in company with another officer and escorted by a few cavalry- 
men, made a personal reconnaissance for about ten or twelve miles to the east- 
ward of the town, discovering nothing of note, and were about to return to the 
encampment when a cloud of dust was noticed in a pass about ten miles away, 
among the mountains to the southward. The dust cloud was carefully in- 
spected through field-glasses, but nothing definite could be ascertained, and the 
companion of the commanding officer was in favor of going forward to make 
certain as to what was the exact composition of the column coming out of the 
mountains. However, as it was late afternoon, a return to town was decided 
upon, and the dust cloud was dismissed as probably being either sheep or a 
caravan! Later developments showed that the suspicious column was anything 
but sheep! 


Arriving back in town, no thought was given to putting outposts in the 
town of Saidabad, and active preparations were made to send practically the 
entire force the following morning, at 4:30, on an expedition into the chain of 
mountains to the south, in pursuance of information that the enemy were there 
with the Turk, at a place some seventy-five miles from Saidabad. The night 
passed peacefully, and just before reveille was to be sounded, in preparation for 
the march, a messenger came from a friendly Persian in town with the startling 
information that at 10 o’clock the night before some 600 tribesmen, led by 
Austrians, had entered the town and quietly taken possession. Although we 
were camped but a scant thousand yards away, this was our first information 
of the nearness of the enemy. The commanding officer did not believe the 
information even then, and sent two British officers with a platoon to verify the 
presence of the enemy in Saidabad. One of the officers, leaving the platoon 
behind a wall some 600 yards from the town and taking his Persian servant 
along, proceeded rapidly to the northern edge of the town, toward the house 
of a Persian believed to be friendly, and met en route a couple of messengers 
coming with another report as to the actual possession of the entire town by the 
enemy. Pressing on silently, the officer reached Saidabad and verified from 
the lips of his friend the location and strength of the tribesmen, and very 
hastily returned to camp, where his report was skeptically received by the com- 
manding officer, who wanted to know what the tribesmen would do if they were 
actually in the town, as reported. He was informed, as it was then but a short 
time before sunrise, that, following the Persian custom, as the tip of the sun 
came over the horizon the first shot would be fired, and that all uncertainty 
would soon be settled. No attempt was so far made to prepare for action, 
beyond waking up the camp, and the majority of the officers were frankly 
skeptical. 

Exactly at sunrise a fusillade of shots from the town whistled in varied 
notes over the garden. Judging from the sound, the tribesmen were equipped 
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SKETCH Map (NOT DRAWN ACCURATELY TO SCALE) OF VICINITY OF SAIDABAD 
THE ANTIQUE BRONZE GUN (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH ) 
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with many different makes of rifles, ranging from Martinis and Sniders to 
Lee straight pulls and Mausers, with Winchesters and muzzle-loaders using 
ounce slugs for good measure. It was a weird symphony that rudely disturbed 
the calmness of the camp. 

There was little confusion. The non-coms. rapidly got the men together, 
and the little force soon stood to arms and, marching out of the garden, formed 
up in the shelter of a high mud wall some 800 yards from the west center of 
Saidabad. There were a few minutes of indecision, but the commanding officer 
finally decided upon his plan, which was to send Fraser and his 36 cavalrymen 
to guard the desert to the north and east of the town, about one company to 
make an attack across the open ground west of the town, while the commanding 
officer and the rest of the force attacked the southern edge of Saidabad. The 
21%-inch gun was sent to within a thousand yards of the southern gate of the 
town, from which vantage point it made effective practice upon mud towers 
full of the tribesmen, rapidly driving them from their posts. 

A small bronze rifled gun that had been found upon his arrival from Ker- 
man by the officer sent down to take charge of the Turkish Ambassador, and 
for which he had employed a Persian powder-maker to manufacture black 
powder and fuses for a quantity of empty shells, was put into action from 
behind the thick wall of an ice-house and fired over the heads of the infantry 
trying to advance west of the town. Due to the absence of means of keeping 
the trunnions of the gun on the carriage, itself wobbly, and the further absence 
of both front and rear sights, and perhaps due also to the steel tent-pole used 
for a rammer, the artillery represented by this muzzle-loading but rifled gun 
did for a while some remarkable shooting. The first shot blew in the whole 
side of a tower held by the enemy. The second shot struck the ground about 
a hundred yards in front of the gun. The third, to the horror of the officer, 
exploded not ten feet in front of the advancing infantry, but by a miracle 
wounded no one. It was then realized that the powder was not being suffi- 
ciently compressed by ramming, and after that all charges were well rammed, 
and every succeeding shot either went into the town or exploded over it. An 
artilleryman would have been in despair; but, knowing nothing of artillery, 
the officer continued the service of the piece, replacing the barrel upon the 
carriage when it jumped over the wheels from the recoil or was driven back- 
ward upon the ground. Much to his amusement, he was somewhat later given 
a battery to train at Kerman. Of the few casualties of the day’s action, two 
were at this gun, two gunners being wounded by one shot from a Mauser rifle 
in the hands of an Austrian non-com. 

The infantry, by a few rushes, combined with fire, got to the west wall of 
the town and there stuck all day, unable either to retire or scale the walls, 
which at that point were over thirty feet high, and also unable, because of the 
volume of enemy fire, to move into any of the approaches to the town, either 
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to the north or south of their position. The commanding officer and the in- 
fantry with him were also only able to get to the shelter of some ruined houses 
just outside the southern gateway of Saidabad, and there they stuck. The 
cavalry dismounted about 1,200 yards north of the town and were constantly 
under fire, but with only the loss of one horse and one N. C. O., shot through 
the arm. 

Finding that service of the small muzzle-loading gun that had been in 
action west of the town was endangering the infantry who were south and 
southeast of the town and working northward, the officer in charge of this re- 
markable bombardment took his ten men and, mounting up, proceeded to join 
the cavalry north of the town. Fraser was consulted, and the two officers came 
to the conclusion that the narrow end of the town, at the north, could be 
entered by the cavalry if the fire from the towers and housetops could be kept 
down, and it was decided to make the attempt. The minimum of horse-holders 
were left with the 35 horses, and the two officers, each taking half of the dis- 
mounted men, soon covered the 1,200 yards by alternate rushes, each group 
protecting the other by rapid fire. The first 800 yards were rather trying, 
Fraser reported later. The most awesome sounds were made by the big lead 
slugs from muzzle-loading rifles. From the volume of fire turned upon the 
little party of cavalrymen, it seems incredible that not a man was hit; but such 
was the fact, and upon entering the northern edge of the town and seizing a 
fortified housetop belonging to the before-mentioned friendly Persian, the led 
horses were sent for and safely brought into town. Resting a few minutes to 
devour hastily several exceedingly welcome melons and to gulp hasty cupfuls 
of strong tea pressed upon them by their Persian friend, the officers went on 
into the town, utilizing the flat housetops, towers, and narrow streets to close in 
upon the enemy. The cavalry detachment by 1 p. m. had reached a position 
about half way through the town, when it was decided to send word to the 
commanding officer of their position. A messenger went and returned success- 
fully under fire, via the northern edge of the town, when, to the consternation 
of the so-far-elated cavalrymen, orders were received to get back where they 
belonged, on the flank, and to leave town at once! Forming under shelter of 
a tall wall north of Saidabad, the cavalrymen filtered out at a gallop, one at a 
time, with distances of some three hundred yards between troopers, and all got 
back to the desert without a single casualty, liberally fired upon during this 
process, but protected from the fire by their speed. 

Shortly after dusk a large party of the enemy made a mounted charge out 
of the southeastern edge of the town and made a complete get-away in the very 
face of the infantry, being immediately engulfed by the night and the hazy 
outlines of the desert. As was later learned, the remainder of the tribesmen, 
none of them in uniform, of course, buried their arms and mingled with the 
townspeople, to whom they were closely related by blood and whom they re- 
sembled in dress. 
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The town was not occupied until the next morning, the infantry and cav- 
alry remaining in place. With the morning came news of the entire absence 
of the enemy from Saidabad, and the commanding officer then entered the 
town. As Persians rarely, if ever, fight at night, there had been no firing 
during the night after 9:30 p. m. 

After a consultation, it was decided to fine the town the equivalent of 
$15,000, to be paid part in cash and the bulk in supplies for the troops. The 
fine, after threats to cut off the water supply of the town, was finally liquidated. 

This action, which began at sunrise and lasted until about 9:30 p. m., be- 
tween some 600 tribesmen and 260 Indian troops, resulted in small casualties 
for the troops. The enemy lost about 16 killed and were reported to have had 
many times that number wounded.* The British losses were one horse killed, 
two Persians wounded, one seriously; two Indians killed and five wounded. 
The commanding officer got a bullet through his helmet. 

It was noticed that the day following the action of Saidabad the command- 
ing officer established several outposts inside the town of Saidabad. 

The political result of this small affair was the complete cowing of the local 
tribesmen, the ending of all hopes of the Turkish Ambassador winning over 
that part of Persia to the German cause, and the establishment at Saidabad of 
a regimental headquarters. 





*The unfortunate townspeople also suffered many casualties, principally from shell 
fire. 


BREEDING HEAVIER HORSE 
French Seek Better Type for Use of Cavalry 


FRANCE is breeding a new and heavier horse for cavalry and artillery by 
cross-breeding thoroughbreds and Normans. It was found during the war that 
the lighter horses became weakened and exhausted after the first months of 
strain and were unable to go for long periods without food or water. 

Longer and thicker hair will be evolved, as thin, short hair is considered 
insufficient protection, especially when the animals are constantly saddled. The 
War Department’s researches are expected to have an important reaction on the 
breeding of thoroughbreds in France. 
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A Letter from the First Dragoons, 1846 


HE recent publication of the History of the First Cavalry in these pages 
Ti suggested to me the appropriateness of publishing this letter of long 

ago from a young officer of that regiment. The letter, written by 
Lieutenant Clarendon L. Wilson to Dr. Armistead Mott, of Leesburg, Virginia, 
was folded and sealed without an envelope, as was the custom of that period. 
Dr. Mott was the father of our present experienced and efficient military 
attaché in Paris, Colonel T. Bentley Mott. Lieutenant Wilson graduated at 
West Point in the class of 1846. He crossed the continent to California with 
the column from Fort Leavenworth and returned to New Mexico in 1850. 
He participated in the actions at Embudo and Fernando de Taos, New Mexico, 
on the march out, and was brevetted first lieutenant for his conduct. He was 
promoted to first lieutenant, First Dragoons, in 1849, and died at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, in 1852, at the age of 28 years. In this connection my attention 
has been attracted to the very large proportion of deaths, at early ages, of young 
officers who entered the service from the Florida War to the Civil War. The 
hardships were great and food limited and poor during that period. 

WitiiaM Harpina Carter, 
Major General, Retired. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, Aug. 12th, 1846. 
Dear Mott, 

I reached this place two days ago and having a little time to spare take 
this opportunity of writing to you. I found here more than two thousand 
troops, (if these untamed volunteers deserve the name) but the number is 
daily diminishing as they are put en route for Santé Fe. This place is, at 
present, a perfect Bedlam—the damnedest noisy, dusty place that I have 
ever met with. You can hear nothing; for the teamsters are breaking mules 
and oxen to the wagons, and cursing, yelling at and thrashing them inces- 
santly. The Mormon force are getting under headway today. I have just 
seen the rear of the 3d Mormon company file past. There are several more 
of the same command to leave to-morrow. The Mormons are the most 
orderly of the forces that I have seen at this place. I think that they are 
more likely to do credit to themselves, if brought into action, than the other 
volunteers. 

This is a very pretty place—just on the outskirts of civilization—lots 
of Indians in their original wild state visiting it every day. I wish that 
you would come out and try this trip—I think (throwing out of consideration 
the hardships) that we shall have a tall time. It is a much more expensive 
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affair than I had anticipated. The outfit is an extensive one in the line of 
articles necessary for a prairie life, such as cooking utensils, blankets, knives, 
axes, oil-cloth (to protect against the expected long rains ) quantities of 
woolen clothing, horses or mules, &c, &c, &c. I am going out in company 
with one of my classmates and we club together in the major part of the 
outfit. Mules are selling at from 80 to 130 dollars—horses at about the 
same, although you can get some knotty, stinted old fellows at less. Mules 
and horses are in the greatest demand—one might make his fortune, if he 
had grazed this kind of cattle largely. Myself and friend had to purchase 
5 horses between us, one apiece to ride in order to spare as much as possible 
our parade horses, the other for our servant: it being absolutely necessary 
to get a servant at any rate of hire—the officers here saying that ‘‘it was 
absolutely necessary.” I should have preferred getting three mules, but 
the rate at which they are selling is too exorbitant. 

We are now nearly ready, so far as our personal effects are concerned, 
to set out, but are detained by order of the ranking officer at this post. He 
says that he wants to send me out with a supply of government stores under 
my charge. There is another officer here who perhaps will start out in 
charge of them and as he is much my senior in years, I should like it a great 
deal better as it would take the responsibility off my hands. If I am sent, I 
shall have a company of Mormons, I expect, as an escort and if the 
Comanches undertake to carry the stores off, they'll catch hell or I’m mis- 
taken. If I command them, perhaps, I shall get off in a day or two, if not 
I shall be detained perhaps a week. It has been almost a week since I 
commenced this letter. 

The greater part of the Mormon and other volunteers are now on their 
way to Santé Fé. Gel Kearney is in all probability there at this time as 
an express arrived from Bent’s Fort a day or two ago, saying that when 
he left, Kearney proposed leaving Bent’s the next day and marching into 
Santé Fe. The distance between the latter places is about 12 or 14 days 
march. The express thinks that there is no chance of a fight. Capt. P. St. 
G. Cook of the 1st Dragoons had been despatched with 12 men and a flag 
of truce to Santé Fé. You will perhaps learn from the papers the informa- 
tion brought by the express, more correctly than I did, amidst the bustle 
and confusion here. If I had had my own way about the matter I should 
have been on the Santé Fé trail 5 days ago at least. 

Give my love to my sisters, my respects to all my friends, substituting 
names, particularly the Greys’, Harrisons’, Tylers’, Powells’, Masons’, 
Bentleys’, Sinclairs’, &c, &c, &c. Tell Charley and John Wildman that 
they had better come out with you and try this trip. 


C. I. L. WiLson, 
1st Reg. Dragoons. 














Pictorial Relief Maps 


BY 
Major EDMUND A. BUCHANAN, Cavalry 


UCCESS in any undertaking involving the use or consideration of 
S terrain is absolutely dependent upon the accuracy of the appreciation 

of this terrain; yet, while many, both in military and civil life, attain 
positions where, at one time or another, decisions of great moment have to be 
made, the basic element in the considerations of which is largely an apprecia- 
tion of terrain, the individual ability possessed for making this appreciation 
varies greatly ; for, while some have it inherently and others acquire it with a 
varying degree of effort, there is still a remarkably large number who, regard- 
less of effort on their part, never attain it or attain it in such a small degree 
that their decisions are of very little value, if not dangerously in error. 

In an employment of troops with flanks open or unprotected by other 
troops, thus permitting a maneuver to one or both opponents, true appreciation 
of terrain is a prime requisite for successful offensive or defensive tactics. 

In wide fronts the necessity for such appreciation decreases inversely with 
ihe size of the command and the normal distance of the commander from the 
true combat front. It does not become again a strong factor for the individual 
until it reaches the high command, where it enters into strategical considera- 
tion in the manipulation or employment of the units holding the line. There- 
fore, it is believed that in the large forces comprising a modern army the 
contained groups in which this ability to accurately and rapidly appreciate 
terrain is exercised by the individuals thereof decrease both in number and 
size. Moreover among these groups there will be found a constantly increas- 
ing number of individuals who, for lack of use, will lose their facility of em- 
ploying the science, granting that they ever possessed it. 

In the army, opportunities for acquiring the ability to make a rapid and 
accurate appreciation of terrain are: (1) a natural gift to the favored few; (2) 
brief superficial courses in topography, varying to the individual according 
to his opportunity, application, and aptitude; (3) brief, widely separated 
courses in minor tactics; (4) maneuvers (if the individual keeps the subject 
consciously before him); (5) schools, where any or all of the previous four 
methods may be or are employed. Leaving out those who possess it instinc- 
tively, appreciation of terrain is acquired thoroughly only in one way—. e., in 
actual making of topographic surveys and the plotting of this data into maps. 
All other methods are “short cuts.’”’ They produce the results always obtained 
by such methods—results dependent upon the intensity of application and the 
degree of instinctive aptitude possessed by the individual student, but always, 
even with the mest apt, lacking, owing to the methods employed, in thorough- 
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ness. Furthermore, they have a tendency to produce incorrect, and in this case 
dangerous, conclusions, as lives of men and the success of national causes 
depend upon them. 

That success in combat for individuals or organizations is proportionate 
to the quickness and correctness of the individual’s or leader’s appreciation of 
terrain will, it is thought, be admitted by all. That when this ability is not 
inherent it can be acquired by precise topographical experience is demonstrated 
by the success as military leaders achieved by practically all the members of 
the old Topographical Survey, who, with but few exceptions, became generals 
of renown, on one side or the other, during the Civil War. 

Recognizing the impossibility of making topographers out of all the army, 
all other methods of teaching this art of accurate and rapid appreciation 
of terrain, so essential for successful leadership, are dependent upon existing 
maps. It is the present form of these that is responsible for what is held to be 
a more general than supposed and very grave deficiency. 

As stated above, the actual terrain is the ideal and best medium from which 
to acquire this atmosphere. The second best method is the profound study 
of accurate maps, a study that cannot be said to be complete until, at a glance, 
the relief, by whatever method it is shown, reacts upon the eye in the same 
manner and almost to the same degree as would the actual topography, observed 
from a commanding position. Very few individuals achieve this degree of 
perfection, even after years of study and familiarity with maps. The vast 
majority of army officers never get a glimpse of this form of visualization ; 
in facet, many will argue that it is impossible. Some, by effort, grasp the 
detiils of the more prominent features of a small area, with results varying 
naturally in extent and definition for the individual, while it is claimed, were 
the iruth known, there is a surprisingly large number of officers to whom, 
regardless of their effort, a contour or hachured map is always flat. 

By the use of relief models instead of relief maps, a much greater degree 
of success can, of course, be obtained, both in teaching and the study of terrain, 
and there is a growing appreciation for this form of topographical representa- 
tion; but although the entire western front in France was, by the end of the 
war, covered by practically complete sets of relief models, few of the great 
number of officers of the A. E. F. ever saw them, owing to the bulk of the 
models and the difficulties of quantity production. 

This inability to appreciate or visualize terrain from maps is not altogether 
the fault or misfortune, as the case may be, of the individual, but it is believed 
to be the direct result of the methods in vogue for representing relief—i. e., 
contour, hachures, and form lines. These are all arbitrary in form and value. 
Lacking the gift, adaptability, or perhaps sufficient imagination, most indi- 
viduals cannot picture, in a form that the eye can grasp, that which they are 
intended to represent. It is believed that this can be largely corrected and a 
vastly increased number of officers who are now “map-blind” enabled to 
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visualize with greatly increased rapidity and correctness the actual terrain from 
its representation on a map through the use of what, for a better term, might 
be called pictorial or artistic relief. This method is now being experimented 
with by those Federal map-making agencies whose products are most frequently 
used by the Army—i. e., Geological Survey, Military Intelligence Division, 
and Corps of Engineers. While there is nothing basically new, either in the 
idea or in the methods employed, as many of even the earliest maps were of 
such a nature, the present departure or evolution is in its application to precise 
maps. Pictorial relief heretofore has been used to generalize the relief of those 
areas of which the least or more inaccurate data existed, with the result that 
such maps have fallen into disrepute. 

The Geological Survey have experimented with two quadrangles, in one 
of which the contours are entirely omitted (Figure 3), the other (Figure 4) 
retaining the contours, but in a subdued form, which can be found when 
deliberately looked for, and can be used, as heretofore, for actual measure- 
ments, yet not pronounced enough to catch or confuse the eye when looking at 
the map as a whole. In this pictorial or artistic representation of relief the 
attempt is made to give the eye a picture in the form to which it is accustomed. 
Two basic rules are employed for the value of the color used: First, regardless 
of topographic features, the base color is toned from the darker shades for the 
lower levels to the lighter shades for the higher levels. Across this, with the 
light coming usually from the west or northwest, shading is employed to indi- 
cate the irregularities of the relief, as would be brought out by light cast across 
the actual topographical features. The product of this is a picture to the eye 
which all can readily comprehend, and it is believed there are few men so 
“map-blind” but that the general conformation of the terrain, as printed on 
this form of a map, would stand out in unmistakable terms. 

It is true that there is still an element of arbitrary value in the method 
employed, as the last word in the pictorial reproduction of relief is the product 
of the eye and hand of the artist employed on each particular sheet. The 
correction for this is obvious, and experiments are being made by the Corps 
of Engineers in the construction of a contoured map from the instrumental 
survey data of the area in the ordinary way; from this contoured map a relief 
model to scale is then constructed, the result being photographed with oblique 
lighting, thus obtaining the pictorial effect directly and within the limits of 
well-known laws of light and shadow. (See figures 1 and 2.) The process 
is obviously slow and expensive, and it is questioned whether, for a large area 
such as the United States, it should be seriously attempted, for it is believed 
that, by careful selection and training of the artists employed, closely approxi- 
mate and perfectly satisfactory results can be obtained by the quicker and 
cheaper method. For smaller and more important areas, such as so-called 
fortress zones, hydro-electric projects, etc., the proposed refinements possess 
great possibilities. 
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Photograp 1a Same as Fig. 1, except that contour “steps” 
ree have been filled. This, when subdued by 
half-toning, would serve as the “base” for 






the map and upon which the various classes 
of culture would be printed in as many 
colors as desired 








Vig 3 Fig. 4 
Photographic reproduction of a map showifg Photographic reproduction of a map showing 
relief by shading without contours. Origi- relief by shading with contours. Originally 
nally produced by lithography from artist's produced by lithography from artist's copy 
] il S. Geological Survey) 
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Editorial Comment 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Because of the small size of the Regular Army, the National Guard is 
included to form with it the first line of defense. Every member of the Guard 
and every officer of the regular service should appreciate just what this means. 
It means that the National Guard must, in spite of all the inherent difficulties, 
be brought to a piteh of preparedness hitherto thought impossible. When 
this idea is everywhere and fully understood, there will be nothing but hearty 
regard for the “citizen soldiers” by our professional army and nothing but 
friendliness for that army on the part of our National Guard officers. All will 
be actuated by the same thought: to make the National Guard a truly well- 
prepared, first-line organization. 

The history of army organization is illuminating. It teaches, for one 
thing, that the systems of army recruitment and training change from one 
century to another, almost from one generation to the next. It should, in 
consequence, impress upon us a sense of the relativity of values of existing 
organizations. Particularly, the professional soldier should realize that the 
circumstances which may characterize any future war are likely to call dif- 
ferent types of soldiery into the field. The National Guard represents a type 
of soldiery that has played a large part in the warfare of the world, and it 
cannot be doubted that it has future réles to play. It is, therefore, of prime 
importance that this type should be thoroughly understood and appreciated 
by our regular officers, by the members of the Guard itself, and by the people 
of the nation. 

Tracing briefly the history of army organization and looking back no 
farther than the Renaissance and the Wars of the Roses, it is interesting to 
note that impressment was the means employed to obtain the soldiers who 
fought with Henry IV at Shrewsbury and with Henry V at Agincourt. 
Shakespeare narrates how one John Falstaff, Bart., was given a charge of foot 
through the good offices of his buddy, Prince Hal, and describes how Captain 
Falstaff recruited his company while regretfully wishing it were a troop of 
horse. The old rake admits complacently that he “misused the king’s press 
damnably.” He impressed, he says, ‘none but good householders—yeomen’s 
sons,” but these substantial subjects bought out their services and the shifty 
knight got “in exchange of a hundred and fifty soldiers three hundred and 
odd pounds.” While to fill up the places of the men who, thanks to their 
means and the greed of their captain, were able to buy out, the valiant Falstaff 
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recruited “the cankers of a calm world and a long peace, a hundred and fifty 
tattered prodigals, most of them out of prison.” 

Falstaff’s rag-tag company is, of course, only typical of the poorer part of 
the old feudal forces, which continued to be the military bulwark of the 
plastic medieval European States until the termination of the Hundred Years 
War, when Charles VII created a permanent army of fifteen companies of 
cavalry serving with pay, the first professional army. For more than three 
centuries the wars of Europe were then fought by professional paid soldiers, 
and the citizen soldier was mostly in evidence only as a guard of his hearth 
and home. With the French Revolution came a distinct change. 

At the outbreak of the French Revolution the French army, like other 
armies in Europe, was a “voluntary” long-service army, augmented to some 
extent in war by drafts of militia. After the capture of the Bastile by the 
Paris mob, the Marquis de Lafayette, hero of the American Revolution, was 
chosen to command a new civic force, thenceforward known as the National 
Guard. Thus Bastile Day, which will be celebrated everywhere by the French 
on the 14th of July (when many of our Guard organizations will be in their 
summer training camps) as their national holiday comparable to our Inde- 
pendence Day, was also the birthday of the National Guard. Moreover, the 
part played by Lafayette in its inception is worthy of comment. May he not 
have transplanted into France the pattern of the American militiaman whom 
he led and served with in Washington’s army? 

The new Constituent Assembly undertook as one of its first tasks the 
nationalization of the old royal army, and the prototype of our National Guard 
spread its organization over the whole of France. The French armies under 
Moreau and Jourdan, which were victorious over the European Coalition, were 
composed of this National Guard, and it was this National Guard that Napoleon 
found for his material in his first campaign in Italy. How this material was 
subsequently moulded by his genius into the splendid armies of the Empire is 
matter of common knowledge. Thus we find that our National Guard has 
most honorable antecedents and connections. 

With our own National Guard now taking a definite and very important 
place in our national defense program, it is plain that the responsibility for the 
organization and training of an effective and dependable guard as part of the 
Army of the United States rests heavily upon all who have anything to do with 
our military problems, from those in positions of responsibility to the lowest 
grades. The Regular Army can be relied upon to follow the lead of the Gen- 
eral of the Armies and the General Staff, and to give of its highest efficiency to 
make the Army of the United States a reality. The officers of the Guard also 
have a great responsibility in this matter—and, moreover, a vast opportunity. 

The National Guard officer is close to the people. He is the people. He 
must consider himself the agency whereby the country is educated to a knowl- 
edge of what warfare is and what it demands of a people; he it is who by train- 
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ing the sons of the people through fifty-two weeks of the year can inspire in 
them an appreciation of the benefits of military training, can imbue in them a 
truer appreciation of patriotism and civic duty, and can convert every fair- 
minded citizen into a supporter of a sound military policy. 


JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The U. S. Cavatry JouRNAL’s campaign for maintaining its subscription 
lists in the various regiments, undertaken anew, through the regimental repre- 
sentatives, has been very successful on the whole. Every officer and troop in 
the 8th, 12th, and 13th regiments of cavalry are paid-up subscribers. Many 
of the troops of these three regiments have taken two subscriptions to THE 
CavALRY JouRNAL. Credit for these results is chiefly due to Captain Minton, 
8th Cavalry; Captain C. S. Miller, 12th Cavalry, and Captain Correll, 15th 
Cavalry. It is to be hoped that every regiment will appear in the October 
number as a 100 per cent supporter of their service journal. Over 80 per cent 
of regular cavalry officers are paid-up subscribers at this time to THe CAVALRY 
JOURNAL. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Several requests have been received for the January, 1922, CavaLtry 
JOURNAL, the edition of which was early exhausted. It is requested that read- 
ers of Tue JouRNAL who have copies of this number that they do not desire 
to keep, communicate with the Managing Editor. 


CAVALRY RIFLE TEAM FUND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED during the past few months to this fund amount 
to $539.50. This response is very gratifying and will probably be adequate. 


ERRATA 


In THE April, 1922, number of the Journat, in the article by General 
Golovine entitled Cavalry Reconnaissance, a regrettable interchanging of type 
occurred which makes pages 188 and 189 partly unintelligible. If after the 
next to the last line on page 187 the reader will skip to the seventh line from 
the bottom of page 188; then after the eighth line from the bottom of page 
189 will continue on the last line of page 187; then upon reaching the seventh 
line from the bottom of page 188 will continue on the eighth line from the 
bottom of page 189 the sense of these pages will be restored. 











Topics of the Day~ 


ARAB HORSES 
By Charles E. Adams, U. S. Consul, Damascus, Syria 


IT Is DIFFICULT to arrive at any accurate idea as to the present state of the 
Arab breeding industry, if it can in fact be called an industry. It resembles 
more nearly a hobby practiced on a more or less wide scale and in accordance 
with tribal traditions. It is unlike an industry, in that the horses are bred 
for their value as animal friends of the Bedouins and not primarily for pur- 
poses of sale and profit. 

In spite, however, of wholesale requisitions of horses by the Turks for 
military needs during the late war, thousands of which horses were killed or 
died at the front, it is believed that the breeding of pure Arab horses was not 
seriously affected. Horses of this kind are bred by the nomads who have 
never acknowledged more than a nominal allegiance to any government and 
who pursue their lives in remote corners of the desert, giving no heed to wars 
and the other activities of organized society. These nomads have undoubtedly 
continued breeding normally and without interruption, and the only effect the 
war is likely to have had on the industry is the destruction of such horses as 
were available in civilized centers. 

As regards the last point, the seriousness of the destruction wrought is 
indicated by the fact that it is conservatively estimated that there are not more 
than twenty pure Arab horses in the Damascus area at the present time and 
not more than one thousand horses of good pedigree. 

There is no provision for the official registration of pedigrees, this being 
naturally impossible in view of the nomadic habits of the breeders. However, 
breeding is invariably carried on in the presence of witnesses and it is a practice 
among many tribes to hand down pedigrees by word of mouth. Under this 
system the remoteness and fierceness of the tribe from which he is bought is 
the most conclusive evidence of the purity of an animal, all kinds of frauds 
becoming more and more prevalent as the centers of civilization are ap- 
proached. 

In Damascus there is a daily horse market and weekly, monthly, or even 
less frequent sales are held throughout the towns and villages in the district. 
All the deceits known to horse-trading are practiced at these sales, and the 
foreigner, unless he is thoroughly familiar with horses and particularly with 
Arab horses, is certain to be cheated. Moreover, the horses offered are rarely 
fit for export, pure Arab horses always being exchanged at private sales. As 
a matter of fact, the best animals must be bought from a sheik, or tribal chief- 
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tain, and almost invariably through the medium of a broker. The only local 
horse dealer of any note who enjoys any reputation among foreign horse 
fanciers is Ahmed Ibesh, Souk Saradja, Damascus. He is himself a horse 
fancier and sportsman of wealth whose business is largely a hobby. 

There is no such thing as a standard price for horses. A fair, ordinary 
horse can sometimes be bought for as little as $200, and the prices range from 
this figure upward to $1,200, dependent upon the animal and the ability of 
the purchaser at bargaining. Much higher prices have been known, but they 
are unusual.—Published by permission of the Consular Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Tue Past few months have witnessed the dedication of two unusually 
significant memorials, both of them erected on the Mall, a project of combined 
parkway and monument buildings which, already partly completed, attracts 
the admiration of every visitor to Washington. On April 27 the Grant 
Memorial, at the east end of the Botanical Gardens, almost under the shadow 
of the Capitol dome, a work of great architectural beauty, was dedicated with 
fitting military ceremonies, in which many troops, together with the first class 
of the corps of cadets of the Military Academy and large representations from 
veteran organizations, participated. The Secretary of War made the presenta- 
tion address. 

The monument, the combined work of Mr. Henry M. Shrady, sculptor, 
lately deceased, and Mr. Edward P. Casey, architect, consists of a spacious 
pediment on which the central equestrian statue of the renowned general’ is 
flanked on either hand by striking groups of bronze statuary, the one repre- 
senting a cavalry charge and the other an artillery field-piece driving into 
action. The cavalry group is reproduced in the frontispiece of this number 
of the CavALRY JOURNAL. 

The other memorial is that magnificent marble temple erected by a grate- 
ful nation to the sacred memory of Abraham Lincoln, Preserver of the Union. 
Toward the rising sun it reflects its pure classic columns in the clear water of 
the lagoons which stretch toward the Washington Monument, that towering 
shaft which memorializes the Father of his Country. To the west it over- 
looks the Potomac and Arlington, former home of Lee, the noble antagonist 
of Grant and Lincoln. This beautiful memorial was dedicated in the presence 
of 50,000 people on Memorial Day. The dedicatory exercises were impressive, 
and the amplifiers, ranged about the top of the building, made the addresses 
plainly audible to all of the gathered throng. Chief Justice Taft, chairman 
of the Lincoln Memorial Commission, presented the memorial in a scholarly 
address, and President Harding responded in a speech of acceptance inspired 
with the sublimity of the occasion and the theme. 

It is surely a happy and fitting coincidence that these two heroic Ameri- 
cans, who shared together the heavy responsibility of preserving the nation, 
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who together present one of the World’s most striking instances of successful 
and sympathetic codperation between strong, capable ruler and strong, vic- 
torious general, should be celebrated in completed memorials of such splendid 
conception in the same beautiful season of the same year in the Capital City 
of that Nation which they defended. 

There is no call to eulogize these two mighty leaders in these pages. 
Their eulogies have been the burden of writings and speeches, in pulpit and 
forum, for half a century. Wherever Americans live and labor, there is a 
knowledge of and a profound respect for these two national heroes, and their 
eulogy is a lasting, living thing in the national life. Through the kindness 
of one of its oldest and most respected members, however, the U. 8. Cavalry 
Association is able to publish in this connection a little-known official letter 
written by Ulysses S. Grant in the earliest period of his military career, a 
letter of particular interest to cavalrymen: 

JEFFERSON Barracks, Mo., Nov. 17th, 1848. 

Str: I have the honor to apply for a transfer from the 4th 
Infantry to the Dragoons. 

I am encouraged to make application for a transfer to that arm 
of the service which was my first choice on leaving the Military 
Academy, from the fact that there is, at this time, no one of the 
graduates of the same class with myself holding appointment in this 
arm, and that there is one less number of Bvts. in the Reg. for which 
I apply than in the 4th Inf. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
U. S. Grant, 
But. 2nd Lt. 4th Inf. 

This letter bears several indorsements, among them those of Stephen W. 
Kearny, then colonel commanding the Dragoons, and Major General Winfield 
Scott. The application was net approved, owing to a large number of officers 
absent from the 4th Infantry. 


BRITISH DEBATE: ARMY REDUCTION; CAVALRY; 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR War’s scheme for reducing the expenditure 
on the Army—in so far as it related to the reduction of its actual fighting 
strength—did not find a single supporter among the many Service members 
who took part in an exceeding!y interesting and serious debate in the House 
of Commons March 22. They all agreed as to the reductions in the admin- 
istrative and ancillary services, but they were all nervous, anxious, and de- 
pressed by the ruthless cuts in the army’s fighting strength. 

One crumb of comfort, however, was vouchsafed. When the War Secre- 
tary came to reply he announced that, instead of cutting off twenty-four 
battalions, as he had originally proposed, he would stay his hand at twenty- 
two, and so Ulster will be left with four battalions, and none of the county 
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regiments need lose a battalion. Moreover, a scheme has been devised 
whereby no cavalry regiment will be wholly destroyed, but each threatened 
regiment will preserve its identity as part of a composite regiment. Non 
emnis moriar is thus the new motto for the British cavalry. The 1st and 2d 
Life Guards, each reduced to two squadrons, will form the four squadrons of 
“The Life Guards,” and the cavalry of the line are to be dealt with on a some- 
what similar plan. Thus, taking the Dragoon Guards and the Dragoons as an 
example, the four seniors will remain untouched—the Dragoon Guards, the 
Queen’s Bays, the Royals, and the Greys—and of the remaining six the three 
seniors will be transformed into two-squadron regiments, and the three juniors 
into one-squadron regiments. One of the seniors and one of the juniors will 
then be amalgamated, in each case, into a three-squadron regiment. This was 
at least something, though not much. 

The War Secretary, however, said that he could not do more, and insisted 
again that a cut of millions necessarily meant a cut in the fighting forces; for, 
slash as one may at administrative costs, such reductions cannot be made to 
bulk very large in total. The Army Education Corps came in for some very 
searching criticism during the debate from General Lowther, who described 
it as “the illegitimate offspring of something for which he was greatly 
responsible during the war,” and as a “hybrid university education foisted 
upon the army.” Captain Gee also derided its utility, except in so far as the 
vocational training was concerned. He gave instances out of his own army 
experience of unsuitable persons put in charge of the work, and greatly amused 
the House by quoting the titles of books placed in the school libraries for the 
use of Tommies who were barely able to read. There were works on the Starry 
Heavens, the Differential Calculus, and the Disposal of Sewage for pupils who 
were learning over again what they ought to have been taught in the ele- 
mentary schools! It was education run mad, said Captain Gee. A heavy 
cut, however, has already been made, and Sir Laming promised to look into 
the matter again with an eye to further reductions, except for vocational 
training —The Daily Telegraph. 


THE ARMY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


THE FISCAL YEAR of the Army Mutual Aid Association, which ended 
March 31, found the Association in excellent financial condition and with 
the satisfaction of having enrolled the largest gain in membership of any year 
of its history. 

There were enrolled 638 new members for the year ending February 28, 
1922, which, after deducting the casualties and the customary losses through 
lapses, will cause a net gain in membership of 543. The total enrollment on 
March 31, 1922, was 2,278, with 107 applications awaiting action by the 
Executive Committee. 
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1922 ENDURANCE RIDE 

The 1922 Endurance Ride will be held this year from October 16 to 21, 
beginning and ending at Burlington, Vt. The course will extend through the 
hilly country of the Green Mountain State for a distance of three hundred 
miles. 

The rules for the 1922 Endurance Ride differ in several respects from those 
that have governed previous tests of this kind, the principal change this year 
being the reduction of the minimum weight each horse must carry to 225 
pounds. It is knwn that a great many horses in all parts of the country have 
been in training for this event since early last month, but most of the owners 
and trainers are not willing to have their entries made known as yet. 

Prizes are offered for the six leading horses. These prizes include the 
American Mounted Service Cup, the Arabian Horse Club Medal, and cash_ 
prizes of $600, $400, $300, $200, $150, and $100. 


LEST YE FORGET 
Jack Wade 

’Tis said the Cavalry is dead; 

That whirring planes high over head 

Will information gain; 

So why should Cavalry maintain 

A place in modern wars? 

‘Tis said the Cavalry is dead; that Mars 

Needs not this mobile arm 

To guard against alarm 

When night or stormy skies 

Aid enemy’s surprise. 


’Tis said the Cavalry is dead; 
Such is the word which now is spread; 
Yet pause to give a thought 

To lesson which Beersheba taught; 
Swift horsemen crossed that plain. 

*Tis said the Cavalry is dead; how vain, 
When Cavalry at work 

Took trenches of the Turk, 

Thus causing deep chagrin 

To infantry therein. 
’Tis said the Cavalry is dead; 
Necessity therefor has fled; 
No more will sabers flash 
Amidst the din and crash 

Of grim War's grinding mill. 
’Tis said the Cavalry is dead; and still 
We of that gallant corps 

Believe just as of yore, 

No other branch supplies 

Such keen and watchful eyes. 
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New Books Reviewed 


The Book Department of the U. S. Cavalry Association can furnish any of the 
new books reviewed or referred to in this department, and will give prompt attention to 
any orders submitted by the readers of the Journal. 


THE QUARTERMASTER Corps. By Major General. Henry G. Sharpe, U. S. 
Army, formerly Quartermaster General. The Century Company, New 
York. (Price, $3.00.) 


Thoroughly conversant with his subject, General Sharpe, in a most in- 
teresting, readable way, outlines in a clear and comprehensive manner the 
herculean work performed by the Quartermaster Corps in the World War 
during 1917. The scope of this admirable book is indicated by the chapter 
headings: Personnel; Finance and Accounting Division; Supplies; Supplies 
Division; Remount Division and Remount Service; Warehousing Division; 
Construction Division; Quartermaster Depots; Transportation Division ; Camp 
Joseph E. Johnston; Conclusion. 

Alton B. Parker, who wrote the foreword, truthfully says: “The author’s 
poise is admirable and he has produced a book that will be very helpful to the 
future historian and will prove exceedingly attractive to those who read it 
now.” 

The book is graciously dedicated, “To the members of the Quartermaster 


Corps and its civilian personnel whose loyal, untiring and devoted services 
made possible the accomplishment of the work herein outlined.” 

The author shows, as has never been done before, that, thanks to the fore- 
sight and devotion to duty of efficient and energetic men, the pre-war organiza- 
tion of the Quartermaster Corps provided the foundation-—a good, solid 
foundation—upon which was erected the big war superstructure. 


Tactics AND TECHNIQUE OF THE SEPARATE ARMs. The General Service 
Schools. (No. 3 of Vol. 1, May, 1922: The Mailing List.) 


This publication is more attractive to the average officer than any of the 
preceding numbers of the mailing list. Part I covers briefly the tacties of all 
the arms used in combination. “This is by no means a complete and com- 
prehensive text, covering the tactics and technique of the separate arms; it 
merely touches upon some of the principles with which officers of all arms and 
services must be familiar in order to understand the codperation and team-play 
that is essential between the elements of a fighting foree.” The chapters are: 
1. Infantry in attack; 2. Machine-guns in attack; 3. The engineering tech- 
nique within a division; 4. Field fortifications; 5. Tanks in an attack; 6. Artil- 
lery in combat; 7. Signal communications; 8. Division air service; 9. Medical 
Department organization and functions in combat; 10. Employment of gas 
and of chemical troops; 11. Division transportation. Many of the chapters 
are accompanied with problems with approved solutions. 

Part Il is a reprint of the General Service Schools publication, “Tactics and 
Technique of Cavalry,” with a problem appended covering the combat of 
vavalry. 
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History OF THE 6TH CavaLRy Bricape, 1914-1918. By Lieutenant J. B. 
Bickersteth, M. C., with foreword by Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, 
K. T., G. C. B., O. M., G. C. V. O., K.C. 1. EB. 125 pages, 14 colored 
maps, 5 photos of commanding generals. Limited public edition of 500 
copies. The Baynard Press, London, England. (Price, 21s. net.) 

Field-Marshal Earl Haig, in his foreword to this excellent little book, speaks 
of it as a “straightforward account”; the author himself calls it “a simple, un- 
varnished narrative, . . . a direct, soldierly account of great happenings 
by one who has taken a direct soldierly part in them.” ee 

The popular notice has been that the cavalry played very little part in the 
World War; that modern warfare tends to eliminate the trained cavalryman 
from any important part in up-to-date fighting. No one who reads this book 
will be under such delusion for very long. The cavalryman, as Field-Marshal 
Haig testifies and as Lieutenant Bickersteth manifestly shows, is, “on the whole, 
the best trained all-round soldier in the British Army.” He might, in fact, 
be termed an “all-round virtuoso” of fighting. . . . It was this versatility 
of the cavalryman, combined with his mobility, that was responsible for such 
heavy claims being made upon his powers and endurance. Wherever the 
attack was heaviest, wherever our troops were suffering most, there the cavalry- 
man was wanted, was sent, and never failed to “make good.”—The Cavalry 
Journal (British). 

This book is written in a straightforward style. The workmanship of the 
volume is finished, the type is very good, wide margins are used, and the excel- 
lently printed maps enable one to follow the story with ease and pleasure. The 
value of this work to the military student lies in its minutiz of the operations 
participated in by this brigade. 


Equitation. By Henry L. de Bussigny. Houghton, Mifflin Co. (Price 
$7.50.) 

It is a fortunate coincidence that almost simultaneously with receipt of 
advices that “Breaking and Riding,” by James Fillis, a masterpiece in its 
field, which the Book Department of the Cavalry Association has supplied to 
many Officers, is out of print, we should receive from Houghton, Miflin Co. 
a copy of this new publication, which bids fair to take the place of the other 
work in large degree. 

Bussigny was a pupil of Baucher, and after thorough schooling in the art 
of equitation as developed by that master, and after service in the French 
cavalry in several military campaigns, he came to this country and has become 
noted as one of the leading riding masters. At the ripe age of 76 this skilled 
cavalier sets down in a book the results of the study and practice and teaching 
of a lifetime. No further statement is needed to indicate the high value of 
this work to the mounted services. 

A little additional information about the book may, however, be acceptable. 
It is expressly not written for the military equestrian. It does not deal with 
military riding, nor with racing, nor with hunting or polo. It does not treat 
of horse care or horse equipment or horse types. Its pages are devoted ex- 
clusively to its subject: equitation, in the limited sense. 

As the average officer is burdened with a great variety of functions besides 
that of training horses or teaching others to train horses, it is probable that a 
comparative few have enough active interest in the art of equitation and 
enough time and energy to devote to it to create in them a desire for Bussigny’s 
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book. For the few who are ardent horsemen and are fairly well trained in 
the elements of equitation, this book will provide a welcome fund of fresh 
inspiration and instruction. 

The author’s treatment of the elements of equitation is probably no better 
than that of a number of other writers on the subject. Even in this respect, 
however, he presents new ideas with regard to many details. His instruction 
is eminently sound, as is his emphasis. He does not insist on the correctness 
or incorrectness of every detail of method where there is variance among 
skilled equestrians. 

The particular value of Bussigny’s work is apparent when the author 
launches out upon a description of his rational methods of obtaining the 
flexions and of using the leg and spur. The discussion of the more usual 
manége figures is followed by a treatment of high-schooling and circus airs. 
These more difficult performances are not taught by this master, as by Fillis 
and many others, as an end in themselves, for show and exhibition; but their 
purpose is to develop the horse to such a high degree that he will be at all times 
in perfect equilibrium under his rider—surely an end worthy of much study 
and labor. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with clear photographs, well executed, 
to show graphically the various points of Bussigny’s methods. A final chapter 
is devoted to the vices and defences of the horse and their correction. 


Tue EnGineer Service 1y War—A Manual of Instruction. (Price, 25 
cents. ) 
This pamphlet was prepared in the office of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. 


Army, and publication was authorized by the Secretary of War as a tentative 
manual on “The Employment of Engineers in War.” As originally printed, 
it was not available for general distribution, but because of the great im- 
portance and value of the contents of this manual to officers and units of the 
National Guard and the organized Reserves, the Society of American Military 
Engineers arranged for a reprint. The manual numbers thirty-five pages and 
comprises four sections: 

Section I describes the duties of the Corps of Engineers in the theater of 
operations and discusses the fundamental principles of command and the 
classification, assignment, and allowance of engineer troops. 

Section II relates to the duties of the chief engineer of an expeditionary 
force and the duties of engineers of the communications zone and its subordi- 
nate sections, as well as those of the armies, corps, and divisions. 

Section III describes briefly the organization and duties of the various 
types of engineer regiments and auxiliary engineer battalions. Here is to be 
found complete information about the combat engineer battalion (mounted), 
which forms a part of the cavalry division. Its organization, equipment, and 
duties are given, and the functions of its commander, who is at the same 
time the Division engineer. 

Section IV relates to special engineer troops and discusses the organization 
of such units as topographical battalions, railway engineers, lumber engineers, 
shop and depot engineer companies, bridge trains, and water-tank trains. 

The pamphlet covers its subject concisely but comprehensively. It de- 
serves a place in the library of every one interested in military art and is of 
exceptional value to every officer of the Reserve forces. It would serve admi- 
rably as a text-book for classes of instruction. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF Macutne-Guns. By Major Walter C. Short, Infantry. U.S. 
Infantry Association, 1922. Price, $3.50. 


A text on machine-guns based on the present Tables of Organization and 
upon the development of machine-guns during the World War. While the 
book has been prepared with the emphasis naturally on machine-guns with 
infantry, it is even in this respect of value to officers of all arms, since all arms 
should be well acquainted with the weapon which has come to occupy such a 
large function in modern war—the infantry machine-gun. A number of illus- 
trative problems are included, and it is probable that some of these will not be 
specially interesting to the cavalry officer, as they are based principally upon 
the infantry action. These problems, however, should be suggestive of prob- 
lems and orders that cavalry machine-gun officers might frame for their own 
use. Several chapters at the end of the book, however, deal with cavalry ma- 
chine-gun work, perhaps not as adequately as might be desired ; but the average 
cavalry officer will find plenty of material for study in these sections. The 
Tables of Organization, both for cavalry and infantry machine-gun units, as 
well as equipment tables, are included. This book adheres closely to its subject: 
The Employment (or tactics) of Machine-Guns. It touches only very briefly 
upon the characteristics of different guns and is not in any sense a text-book of 
materiel. 


John Adams 





Hanppook For Citizens’ Mirirary Trarninc Camp. By 


Bechtel. 1922. (Price, $1.00.) 


This very timely volume presents in convenient form extracts from the 
several basic training manuals that will be needed by students of the training 
camps, together with chapters on camp regulations, attendance at the camps, 
military courtesy, equipment, care of public animals, points of the horse, care 
of 'eather, use of arms, the Browning automatic rifle, with nomenclature, direc- 
tions for dismounting and assembling same; the bayonet manual, cordage, 
fortifications, patrolling, ete. This manual will be very handy for instructors 
as well as for students. 



















Famous Cavatry Leapers. By Charles E. Johnston. The Page Co., Boston, 
1920. Illustrated. (Price, $2.00.) 


This volume is primarily a book for boys. It is indeed a superior book for 
boys, and as a book for boys in the army this volume and a companion volume, 
Famous Generals of the Great War, by the same author, can scarcely be ex- 
celled. Both are liberally illustrated and are entertainingly written. The 
author has, moreover, not “written down” for his younger readers; so these 
books may well find interested readers among our officers and certainly should 
be in every troop and company library. The first volume gives attractive stories 
of the lives of Chevalier Bayard, Prince Rupert, Ziethen, Seydlitz, Francis 
Marion, Marshal Ney, Murat, Jeb Stuart, Sheridan, and Custer, with several 
other leaders of horse. Its pages will make cavalry history live for its readers. 
The other book, published a year earlier, gives interesting pen pictures of Sir 
John French, Marshal Foch, Joffre, General Pershing, Sir Edmund Allenby, 
de Castelnau, Jan Smuts, and other World War leaders. 
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A ConcisE LIBRARY FOR THE CAVALRYMAN. Compiled by Colonel H. Lat. 
Cavenaugh, Cavalry, Director Department of Tactics, Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 
General Reading: 

Desert Campaigns, Massey, $2.50; How Jerusalem was Won, Massey, 
$5.45; Allenby’s Final Triumph, Massey, $8.00; Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War, eight volumes, $25.00; Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War, two volumes, Henderson, $7.00; The Virginia Campaign of 1864 and 
1865, Humphreys, $1.50; Military Memoirs of a Confederate, Alexander, 
$5.00; American Campaigns, two volumes, Steele, $10.00; Grant’s Memoirs, 
two volumes, $10.00; Napoleon as a General, two volumes, von Wartenburg* ; 
Decisive Battles of the World, Creasy, .75, $1.00, $1.25; Principles of War, 
Foch, $7.50; “1914,” French, $6.00; Battlefields of the World War, 2 volumes, 
Johnson, $7.00; Forty Days in 1914, Maurice, $2.00; The Last Four Months, 
Maurice, $2.50; British Campaigns in the Nearer East, 1914-1918, two 
volumes, Dane, $2.50; A Brief Record of the Advance of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Forces (British Official Records), $3.00; My Campaigns, two volumes, 
Townsend, $10.00; The Conduct of War, von der Goltz, $3.50; Principles of 
Strategy, Jomini.t 

Books on Cavalry: 

Cavalry Studies, Haig*; Cavalry in Action, P. S. (British)*; Cavalry 
Taught by Experience, Notrofe, .90; Cavalry in War and Peace, Bernhardi, 
$2.25; Cavalry in Future Wars, Bernhardi, $2.25; Letters on Cavalry, Hohen- 
lohe* ; Light Cavalry Outposts, De Brackt ; Under the Old Flag, two volumes, 
Wilson, $8.00; Cavalry Reconnaissance, Norman *; Conduct of a Contact 
Squadron, Biensen ¢; Studies in Applied Tactics, von Alten, $2.50; Cavalry 
Studies from Two Great Wars, Bonie, Kaehler, Davis—(contains an account of 
the cavalry in the Battle of Gettysburg), $2.25; Cavalry Tactics as illustrated 
by the Civil War, Gray, .50; Cavalry Training, volume 11, War 1920, British* ; 
Aids to Scouting, Baden Powell, .75; History of the 6th Cavalry Brigade, 
Bickersteth, $5.00; The Desert Mounted Corps, Preston, $4.50; Memories of 
Robert E. Lee, by Long, is now available at the reduced price of $2.00—707 
pp., portraits, maps, illustrations, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE PUBLICATION 

The Care of Leather. By E. P. Vetch, H. P. Holman, and R. W. Frey, 
Chemists of the Bureau of Chemistry. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1183.) Free upon 
application to the Chief of the Division of Publications, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This bulletin contains suggestions for a judicious selection of 
articles made from leather and tells how to care for them in order to obtain 
the maximum service. 

OLD BOOKS WANTED 

The Book Department of the U. S. Cavalry Association is frequently re- 
quested to supply copies of Biensan’s Conduct of a Contact Squadron and 
De Brack’s Cavalry Outpost Duties. If readers of THE JouRNAL know of any 
available copies of these books, it is requested that Tie CavaLry JouRNAL be 
advised. 

* Books marked thus * the U. S. Cavalry Association has not yet been able to get 


a definite price on. ; ; 
+ Books marked thus 7 are now out of print and are practically unobtainable. 
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The Cavalry Journal (British), April 1922. 

Lancers, a very brief recital of the history of the lance in warfare, in which 
Seidlitz is quoted significantly: ‘In the charge it is a matter of indifference 
what weapon a soldier carries. The chief thing is that he should be well 
mounted, and that he should bear in mind the unshakeable resolution to ride 
the enemy down with his horse’s breast.”’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Osborne’s contribution, The Operations of the Mounted 
Troops of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, recounts the campaign in the 
Jordan Valley and te the east. Of these operations the Amman Raid is note- 
worthy for the appalling conditions of road (trail) and weather which the 
troops participating in it encountered. In the Es Salt Raid two cavalry 
brigades, under shell fire, galloped for 13 miles in one hour and twenty minutes. 
Gun-fire stimulates the rate of march. The author concludes his article with 
some interesting comment on the great value of cavalry in hilly, difficult 
country. He urges the retention in the cavalry of the sword (or the pistol) 
as an offensive weapon for the charge and mélée, and speaks of the need for 
accompanying tanks. 

Two brief articles, Mechanical Warfare and Machinery or Muscle, by 
Major Grove-White, discuss the possibility of replacing cavalry by tanks. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Graham’s article on Jumping, which commenced in the 
preceding number, is concluded in this. Other articles include Lion Hunting, 
Heigit of Polo Ponies, The Machine-gun Gorps (Cavalry) in the Great Ger- 
man Offensive (1918), and a Female Light Dragoon. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, May, 1922. 

The principal article in this number is entitled Some Reflections on the 
Cavalry Campaign in Palestine, and is the lecture delivered before the In- 
stitution by Colonel Commandant G. A. Weir, January 18, 1922. This 
lecture, which is a remarkably thorough survey of the final operations of the 
cavalry in Palestine, which effected the complete breaking down of the enemy 
resisiauce and the capture of his armies, was, together with the subsequent 
discussion by Lieutenant-General Sir Philip Chetwode and others, reported 
briefly in the Cavatry Journat (U. 8S.) for April, 1922, under Topics of 
the Day. 


Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina (Mexico), February, 1922. 


Among the articles in this number, those of special interest to the cavalry 
include: “Night Combat,” “An Imperious Necessity for Our Cavalry Regi- 
ments ;’’ “Lessons in Equitation ;” “Discussion of Cavalry Tactics” (marches). 
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Monatshefte fiir Politik und Wehrmacht, October, 1921. 


This number contains article number LVIII, Kavallerie, by Otto Erick v. 
Germar. The theme of this article is the necessity which the World War 
brought upon the German and Austrian cavalry to fight as infantry. The 
author describes in considerable detail the unsuccessful attempt of an Austrian 
cavalry division to force a passage over the Transylvanian Alps in the face 
of the defense of Rumanian troops. He ascribes their failure largely to lack of 
training in infantry combat, the only kind of combat possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Allusion is then made to the comparatively large cavalry com- 
ponent of the small 100,000-men army allowed Germany by the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty, and the consequent greater necessity to train this cavalry 
(the equivalent of 19 regiments in an army containing only 63 infantry 
battalions) to fight as infantry. He recommends attaching cavalry officers to 
infantry organizations for certain periods. 


Revue de Cavalerie, January-February, 1922. 


In an anonymous article, A propos d’une manwuvre de la 1" division de 
cavalerie au camp de Mailly, the writer discusses very thoroughly the interest- 
ing first French cavalry post-war maneuvers, in which two cavalry divisions 
participated. The outstanding feature of these maneuvers is the similitude to 
actual operations in 1914. A phase of the first battle of the Marne is selected, 
the terrain being the vicinity of Fere-Champenoise and the maneuver camp of 
Mailly. The special situation creates a mission appropriate for a German 
‘avalry division, and the French cavalrymen have worked out this situation, 
using troops; not the unsupported dragoons and hussars of 1914, but the 1922 
vavalry, with all its accompanying force of infantry, tanks, cyclists, guns, ete. 
This maneuver deserves careful study, which maps and orders in detail make 
possible. 

The Evolution of the Organization of the German Cavalry in the Course of 
the War is concluded from the preceding chapters in the September-October and 
November-December numbers. The German cavalry organization at different 
periods, from the spring of 1917 to the end of the war, is given in detail, and 
appendices give the distribution of erganizations of German cavalry upon 
mobilization, 

Yommandant Prioux contributes a concluding article on the French Cavalry 
campaign in Macedonia, in which he has embodied some valuable comments on 
the lessons to be learned from that campaign with respect to animals, equip- 
ment, etc. 

An interesting episode of the action of the 7th Hussars against machine- 
guns in August, 1918, is related in the section Faits de Cavalerie. 

L. de Sevy contributes to this number a review of “Equitation through the 
Ages.” This author’s admirable works on equitation, from which this article 
is practically a chapter, were reviewed in the CavALRY JourNAL for April, 1921. 

In the section Chronique Sportive are given the results of some interesting 
endurance rides and a note of the progress of polo at Saumur. 
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ETHICS OF POLO 
By “Raider” 
(From The Polo Monthly) 


In practice the rules of polo are simple, compared with those of most other games. 
This is greatly in their favor, as it reduces the number of fouls, which in hockey or 
football may reach a dozen or a score in a single match. It therefore behooves players 


to follow the spirit of the rules rather than the mere letter in this chivalrous game. As 
a matter of fact, there are few players indeed who are thoroughly conversant with the 
letter. 

Perhaps this gives rise to a sort of ethical code being gradually evolved and generally 
recognized amongst good players, though possibly ignored by the less fortunate. 

Just as it is not right to “cut in” at a crowded gate in a hunt, to claim and count 
a neighbor's bird in a grouse drive, to shut out a rider in a point to point, to leave a 
gate open in a grazed field, to “worm” a dry-fly stream, or shoot a fox in a hunting 
country, so there are—and long may they remain—conventions in polo. 

A deal of talk may be heard in a game, but no harm is done when it is to the point; 
it is unavoidable in a well-drilled team playing into each other’s hands. That is because 
the man who is going to hit the ball has necessarily got his attention fixed upon it and 
cannot (like the Cyclops) see what is going on behind him. So he gets instructions: 
“Leave it,” “backhander,” “plenty of time!” and so on. Here we may note that many 
a player is told to “Leave it” without good and sufficient reason. 

The writer of a recent article on polo objected to players appealing for fouls on the 
ground that this was apt to prejudice the umpire. Not a studied compliment to the 
umpire this! 

Personally I consider it is meet and just to appeal by a strident “Hi! Hi!” (not 
necessarily accompanied by an imprecation), not merely to draw the umpire’s attention, 
but also to warn the offending player that there is danger. The back who zigzags on 
the line of the ball or who crosses it dangerously in order to make his backhander easier 
should certainly evoke an appeal from the No. 1 in pursuit. But let the latter, before 
appealing, be quite certain that a foul has been, or is bound to be, committed. 

A reason for making this appeal is that it is a hard point for an umpire to judge, 
since the accuracy of his decision depends to a great extent on his position and conse- 
quently his point of view. The maker of such an appeal may be sure of sympathy from 
an umpire who has ever himself ridden out the foul and found his pony’s fore legs inter- 
locked tungo-wise in the hind legs of the back’s pony. 

Fouls with the stick are happily rare in good polo. Feinting to catch the stick 
across the back of the adversary’s pony and then removing the stick at the last 
moment, as was done the other day by an ardoit tactician, is, in my opinion, contrary 
to the ethics of polo. 

The dangerous handling of sticks is, as ever, prevalent amongst novices. It makes 
one’s blood run cold when one sees their whippy sticks raised for a terrific swipe in a 
scrimmage, or when they slash through under their pony’s neck, to the infinite danger 
of their opponent's and their ponies’ eyes and skulls. It is the result of ignorance and 
want of instant reproof on the part of those who should teach them better or more 
humane manners. 
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But are these cowardly strokes altogether confined to novices? Rumor whispers 
that some of the “heads” are not too particular on occasion. As one who has had his 
skull cracked more than once by these strokes and seen many ponies deprived of an 
eye in the same way, I reserve the right to appeal to the umpire, whatever rules might 
be in force, whenever these strokes are made. 

Any player who uses a stick so whippy that the weight of its head causes it to bend, 
should in my opinion, be warned and watched by the umpires, objected to by his own 
and the other side, and “warned off” at the first dangerous stroke. Beginners seldom 
know the inefficiency of such bloodthirsty weapons. So players and ponies suffer. 

To return to the subject of crossing, it is hard to decide and still more difficult to 
penalize correctly, since all crosses, literally speaking, involve danger. But the degree 
of the latter is affected by the pace of the crosser and crossed, the angle, the notice given 
and the consequent restraint of the player crossed, and, we might add, by the cleverness 
of his pony. We have seen the latter jump over the crosser’s hind legs. One might 
almost conclude that an award from which a goal cannot directly occur is suitable only 
to the early part of the match as a salutary warning. Players hardly ever cross inten- 
tionally, but their view of what they may do is somewhat dependent on the awards 
given. The foul on this score is due to error of judgment, slow, cowardly or ill-trained 
ponies, bad horsemanship, or a frenzied effort to save a goal. No. 1 penalty is by no 
means too severe, since it is certainly wrong to bring an ill-trained pony into a fast 
game. 

It is contrary to the ethics of polo to ride an adversary so that the latter crosses one 
of his own side in possession of the ball. A curious form of mental aberration is the 
appeal for a cross which occasionally comes from a player who considers he is on the 
line of the ball because he is riding from one pair of goal posts to the other, and ignores 
the true line of the ball across, or diagonal to, his own. Somewhat similar is the ery 
to an adversary, “Do not stand over the ball,’ as a player rides at the supposed offender, 
who is standing over a motionless ball, and has every right to do so. 

As regards “bluff,” a player who pretends to be about to hit a backhander and then 
takes the ball round is well within his rights, but he can hardly complain if he gets a 
shrewd bump the next time he attempts it. Again, a player who pushes out his stick at 
right angles to the line of the ball and rider galloping on it should incur a penalty if 
the rider changes his stick from off to near side, or vice versa, and brushes or bangs into 
the head or shoulders of the offender’s pony and so establishes a foul. 

But little need be said if players realize that polo must be kept clean as a game on 
the lines of the punctilious fairness of gentlemen engaged as principals or seconds in a 
duel, as opposed to the fairness of those professional jockeys who are only fair so long 
as they must be by the rules, or else incur the weighty penalty of disqualification. 


POLO SITUATION IN THE ARMY 


From Data Furnished by the Central Polo Committee 


Polo conditions in the Army at the present time may be said, generally, to be in a 
satisfactory condition. There has been improvement throughout the service since the 
war. Many new stations have taken up the game; organizations are better equipped; 
fields are in a better condition and better cared for; and there seems to be much more 
interest taken in the game at the present time than at any time in the past. Command- 
ing officers throughout the service are supporting the game and undoubtedly there will 
be continued improvement as the Army becomes more settled in permanent garrisons. 
There are active polo-playing organizations at about forty stations in the United States, 
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one or more being found in each corps area; and, in addition, there are first-class 
centers in the Philippines and Hawaii. 

Each organization in the Army now has at least fifty per cent of its authorized al- 
lowance of polo equipment, and in many cases considerably more. While the full allow- 
ance is desirable, all organizations now have suflicient to play the game. The allowance 
of this equipment authorized by the Tables of Basic Allowances is quite liberal, con- 
sisting of eight sets of equipment for each troop of cavalry, each battery of mounted 
artillery, and each regiment of infantry and engineers; and twelve sets per motorized 
field artillery regiment. There are now at the various quartermaster depots, available 
for issue, 309 French training saddles, 384 training saddles, Model 1916; 511 polo bridles, 
and 284 pairs of polo boots. Distribution of this equipment is being held up until it is 
known what organizations will be retained after Congress determines the size of the 
Army. 

At the present time there are no mallets or balls available for issue, no funds a're 
on hand for their purchase, and it is not probable that funds will be available in the 
near future. Last year an allotment of $10,000 for this purpose was made from unap- 
propriated funds, and the equipment so purchased was distributed to the service and 
appears to have been generally satisfactory, as no complaints regarding it have been 
received. 

The pony situation is not altogether satisfactory, although there are more good ponies 
in the Army now than there ever have been before. The number of animals in the Army 
has been greatly reduced in the interests of economy, and it has become exceedingly diffi- 
cult to keep the tactical organizations equipped, with their reduced allowance of animals, 
in order to function in the field. Consequently the issue of special animals for polo ws 
discontinued, and there is no hope of renewing it in the immediate future. The remu nt 
depots have been picked over very carefully for polo material, and there are very few 
animals left in them that are suitable, and these can be issued only to tactical organiza- 
tions that have a shortage of horses. 

Some officers are purchasing ponies at their own expense; and a number of officers 
of the Remount Service have volunteered their services, in this connection, offering to 
buy and ship to officers at the various posts and stations, animals which are suitable 
as mounts and which could be used for polo. 

Reports from the Hawaiian Department show that polo there is in a prosperous con- 
dition; but its future depends largely upon the furnishing of suitable horses for replace- 
ments. The polo representative states that the efforts of the Central Polo Committee 
and the Remount Service to obtain 150 horses from the Parker Ranch during the past 
year practically made polo in Hawaii. On the departure of the 17th Cavalry, about 
sixteen excellent prospects were purchased and taken to the United States by officers 
who had been assigned and who had trained these ponies, leaving about eighty first- 
class borses suitable for polo. A tournament was held at Schofield Barracks between 
regimental teams in March. It has not been definitely settled as to whether or not 
there will be an Interisland Tournament this year, but regimental teams are being en- 
couraged at Schofield, and it is planned to hold at least three tournaments at that place 
during the year. 

A successful tournament was held during May at Camp Bragg, in which teams repre- 
senting Fort Oglethorpe, and Camps Bragg and Benning, as well as a number of civilian 
organizations, competed. Teams from Bragg and Oglethorpe also took part in the 
Civilian Tournament at Pinehurst. The situation at Bragg is particularly satisfactory, 
due largely to the interest and enthusiasm of the polo representative at that station, 
Major F. W. Bowley. 
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The polo situation in the Eighth Corps Area is also in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion. There is probably more polo played in that corps area than in any other section, 
put they are handicapped by lack of contact with good civilian teams. However, attempts 
are being made to remedy this situation; for example, in the tournament being held at 
Fort Bliss it is expected that civilian teams from Douglas and Roswell will be entered. 
At the Polo Association Tournament held under the auspices of the San Antonio Polo 
Club in April, the Army teams were very successful, both of the handicap events having 
been won by the 2d Squadron, 4th Cavalry; and the no-handicap event was won by the 
Fighth Corps Area Headquarters team. Last year tournaments were held at Fort Sam 
Houston and Fort Sill. 

Due to lack of funds and transportation, the Corps Area tournaments were not held 
last year; and for the same reason cannot be held this year. It is hoped that funds will 
be available for this purpose next season, as such tournaments would do much toward 
encouraging and improving Army polo and should be established as annual fixtures. 

The participation of civilian teams in the tournaments at Bragg and Bliss is 
especially encouraging, since probably the greatest need of Army polo is increasing con- 
tact with first-class civilian teams. Throughout the service, and especially in the East, 
there has been a greater opportunity for such competition during the past year. Invita- 
tions have been repeatedly received for Army teams to participate in tournaments con- 
ducted under the auspices of the several civilian clubs of the Polo Association; but 
unfortunately, due to the necessity for economy in the Army and the depleted state of 
transportation funds, it has been impossible for the War Department to authorize trans- 
portation for teams, and Army teams desiring to participate have had to make arrange- 
ment with the club under whose auspices the tournaments were held, for the payment 
of expenses, unless, as is sometimes the case, the Army team has been able to devise 
some means for the raising of funds. 

As an example of the increasingly friendly relations between the Army and civilian 
teams, the case of the 11th Cavalry team at the Presidio of Monterey may be cited. 
During the present season this team has participated in tournaments held at Del Monte, 
Midwick, Coronado, and San Mateo, making in all ten weeks of polo; during which time 
the team won five out of the thirteen tournaments in which it was entered, and eight 
out of the sixteen games. In view of the fact that the 11th Cavalry team has been 
playing together only since last November, that it was a five-goal team and was com- 
peting with twelve to fourteen-goal teams, and that in several instances it had to enter 
as an eight-goal team in order to be eligible to play, this is a very creditable record. 
Accommodations for the officers, during the tournaments, were usually furnished by the 
Country Clubs at reasonable rates. The great expense of the trip was the railroad fare 
for the enlisted men who accompanied the team; practically every other expense was 
met by the club which was visited. According to reports received, the officers who composed 
the team won many friends and admirers, not only for their playing ability, but for the 
excellent sportsmanship which they displayed at all times; and the outlook for polo on 
the Coast is very bright. 

It is hoped that greater contact with civilian teams will result from the decision of 
the Polo Association to abolish the Army Circuit, and to assign the Army teams to the 
regular circuits of the Association, with an Army member for each circuit subcommittee. 
The Executive Committee of the Polo Association also approved a recommendation sub- 
mitted by the Army Central Polo Committee, for the creation of a Southwestern Circuit, 
based on San Antonio, to include in general the States of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. Such a circuit will be advantageous from the Army viewpoint, as a great 
part of the mounted organizations of the Regular Army are stationed within this area. 
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Plans are being made for the participation of an Army team in the Junior Champion- 
ships, which will be played off at Narragansett Pier, R. I., about August 1 to 15. 
Last year the committee obtained authority to assemble at Government expense eight 
players and about sixty polo mounts at Camp Alfred Vail, in July, for the tryout for the 
team to represent the Army. The venture failed to produce a team to win, and the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the principal reason for the failure was the lack of oppor- 
tunity for fast play in the practice at Vail. It appears that the only way the Army may 
be represented this year is for selected officers and mounts to assemble at Meadowbrook 
in June for the necessary preliminary practice. With this in view, the polo representa- 
tives have been requested to submit the names of officers who are considered available 
and qualified, with the understanding that the expenses incurred in sending candidates 
will have to be met by the Army Club represented, with such Government assistance as 
is possible. If a team is assembled at Meadowbrook, high-class competition can be se- 
cured, and a careful investigation has been made as to possible arrangements for putting 
up players and ponies. The committee expects to obtain the services of a competent re- 
mount officer to act as trainer for the mounts while at Meadowbrook and Narragansett. 


This plan was approved by the Secretary of War, and it has been decided to assemble 
at Mitchell Field, L. I., near the Meadowbrook Polo Grounds, seven of the best available 
players in the Army, together with the best ponies obtainable for the purpose of getting 
fast practice in preparation for the Junior Championship Tournament at Narragansett 
in August. The following officers have been selected: Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis Brown, 
Jr., Major C. W. Foster, Cavalry; and Major A. H. Wilson, Cavalry, from the Military 
Academy ; Major W. W. Erwin, Cavalry, from Fort Riley; Major Louie A. Beard, Q. M. C., 
from Front Royal; Major George S. Patton, Jr., 3d Cavalry, from Fort Myer, and Lieu- 
tenant C. C. Jadwin from Washington. 

The commanding officer of Mitchell Field, Major Walter Weaver, has announced that 
officers and men attending for this polo practice will be accommodated with every possible 
courtesy. Lieutenant Thomas H. MecCreery, Q. M. C., will have charge of the ponies, 
while Major C. L. Scott, Q. M. C., represents the Central Polo Committee in charge of 


the arrangements. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Since early spring Fort Myer and War Department polo teams have been playing 
practice matches on Potomac Park Field. May 18 a tournament was started in which 
two teams from the War Department Polo Club, two teams from Fort Myer, a team 
from Training Center Squadron 3 at Camp Meade, and the Aiken Wanderers, a team com- 
posed of Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., Mr. W. P. Hurlbert, Mr. Raymond Belmont, and 
General H. K. Bethel, Military Attaché with the British Embassy. The tournament was 
won by the Ist Fort Myer team which defeated the Ist War Department Team in the 
stoutly contested finals with a score of 10 to 4. The 1st Fort Myer Team was composed 
of Lieutenant A. R. S. Barden, F. A.; Lieutenant M. FE. Jones, Cavalry; Major George S. 
Patton, Jr., Cavalry, and Captain John T. Cole, Cavalry. The Ist War Department team 
was composed of Lieutenant C. C. Jadwin, Cavalry; Major A. D. Newman, Cavalry; 
Captain Peter P. Rodes, F. A., and Major bk. W_ Burr, Cavalry. Captain Rodes was 
injured by a fall in the third period and Major EF. G. Cullum, Q. M. C., finished the game 
in his place. 
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FOURTH CAVALRY 


After the war polo was again started in the 4th Cavalry at Brownsville, Texas. Lieu- 
tenant Stockton was polo representative and in January, 1921, organized various inter- 
regimental teams. Ponies were selected and put in charge of Lieutenant M. McD. Jones, 
who immediately organized a polo squad and stables. 

In June, 1921, a 4th Cavalry team, consisting of Captain Hancock at number 1, Major 
Murphy at 2, Lieutenant Febiger at 3, and Lieutenant Jones at 4, played a 13th Cavalry 
team from Fort Ringgold, Texas. The 4th Cavalry won easily with a score of 18-0. 

The regiment moved to Fort McIntosh, Texas, in November, 1921, and polo was started 
at the new station in January, 1922. In February, 1922, a small tournament was held in 
the regiment between the Red, Blue, and White teams. 

In the meantime the First Squadron had been organizing their polo at Fort Sam 
Houston, where they have been playing under the directions of Major Cheney since Janu- 
ary, 1922. They had the old 16th Cavalry ponies as a nucleus for their string. 

In February, 1922, a tournament was held at Fort McIntosh between the 12th Cavalry 
from Fort Ringgold and Fort McIntosh. This special tournament was won handily by the 
4th Cavalry. Great credit is due Lieutenant Jones for his work during this preceding 
period. His efforts were largely responsible for keeping up the enthusiasm and playing 
in the Second Squadron. 

In March, 1922, Major Terry Allen, of the Second Division, joined the 4th Cavalry. 
Efforts were made to specialize on a strong first team, and Major Allen was elected team 
captain. 

About this time plans were laid for a series of regular American Association polo 
tournaments, to be held in San Antonio between April 14th and 23d. There were three 
events in all—a low goal event for the Texas cups, a high goal event for the Army cups, 
and an open event for the San Antonio cups. 

The Second Squadron then redoubled their efforts to turn out a team fit so compete 
in these tournaments. The regiment was scoured for polo ponies, an efficient polo detail 
was organized under Sergeant Bourgeouis, Headquarters Troop, and finally a fairly pre- 
sentable string of ponies was produced. The team was coached in the essentials of team- 
work by blackboard diagrams, and practice scrimmages were held three times a week. 
These scrimmages were at slow gaits, to insure team-work. 

The funds for the trip were secured from the proceeds of a minstrel show, the 4th 
Cavalry Gallop, given under the directions of Captain Hurt, and from the Regimental 
Polo Fund. 

A team, consisting of Captain J. V. McDowell and Captain C. M. Hurt at No. 1, Major 
Terry Allen at No. 2, Lieutenant M. McD. Jones at No. 3, and Captain C. L. Stafford at 
No. 4, baptized as the Laredo Onions, started north to invade the polo stronghold at San 
Antonio. Their first game, a practice game with the 15th Field Artillery, they won 9-6, 
which gave them confidence and assured them that their system was correct. 

In the first game of the Junior Tournament the second team of the 12th Field Artillery 
was defeated 21 to 5, giving the opponents a 4-goal handicap. In the second game they 
encountered stiff opposition in the First Squadron of the 4th Cavalry, but finally won 10-6, 
after giving their opponents a 2-goal handicap. In the finals of the Junior Tournament a 
hot fight was staged with the 12th Field Artillery, but the team-work and team discipline 
enabled them to win 10-4. The cavalrymen received a 2-goal handicap. 

Captain McDowell and Captain Hurt alternated in the first two games at No. 1. Later 
the team played throughout with Captain Hurt at No. 1, Major Allen at No. 2, Lieutenant 
Jones at No. 3, and Captain Stafford at No. 4. 
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Pepped up with more confidence by their previous success, the Laredo Onions entered 
the Senior Tournament with every confidence in their system of play. The first game, 
with the Aviators from Kelly Field, resulted in a victory of 11-6, aided by a 2-goal handi- 
cap. The second game, with the strong Second Division team, was barely won by a score 
of 13-12. In the first half the Camp Travis team was snowed under by the Cavalrymen’s 
offense, but in the second half they came back like tigers. The experience and speed of 
their opponents for a while worked havoc with the 4th Cavalry team; but they finally 
shook themselves together and nosed out a victory 13-12. In this game they received a 
4-goal handicap. 

The finals for the Army cups in the Senior Tournament with the 8th Corps Area 
Headquarters team were played at Camp Travis on April 22, before a large and enthu- 
siastic crowd. In spite of the fact that the 8th Corps Area team had to concede a 7-goal 
handicap, they were strong favorites in the betting. The popular opinion seemed to be 
that the Cavalry team would play a defensive game and trust to their handicap for a 
victory; but, contrary to all expectations, the Cavalry team again pinned their faith on 
their offensive game. The game was hard fought from start to finish and was featured 
by the hardest kind of riding. In fact, this hard riding resulted in what might have been 
a serious accident, when Major Taylor and Major Allen collided and both horses and both 
riders went down. At no time could the Sth Corps Area team come within 3 goals of their 
opponents’ lead. With the game in their grasp, toward the end the Cavalrymen played 
beyond themselves and won out 11-7, with the help of a 7-goal handicap. The steady 
defense of Colonel Morris featured for the 8th Corps Area team, while Major Smith and 
Major Taylor played their usual strong game at No. 2 and No. 3. Captain Kilbourn played 
his usual accurately hitting game at No. 1, but his efforts were largely neutralized by 
Captain Stafford, who was a stone wall for the Cavalry at back. 

After the Senior Handicap Tournament, the team entered the open tournament some- 
what played-out as to men and animals. Although this tournament was delayed by rain, 
the team appeared stale and incapable of recovering their previous form. 

A Freebooter team, with a special line-up, had been entered for this tournament, but 
later this line-up was changed and the regular Squadron team was entered. McDowell 
replaced Hurt, who had deserted the team to get married. In the first game they defeated 
the Aviators from Kelly Field again to the score of 96. But the team was off form and 
relied on their team-work alone to win. In the second game of this tournament they were 
badly beaten, 9-1, by the San Antonio team. The team was plainly off form, but had no 
alibi to offer. They were finally beaten and admitted it. Mr. Lapham and Mr. Meadows 
played well for San Antonio. But, with a record of eight straight victories and one defeat, 
the team returned well pleased with their success. 

The predominating feature of their play and the real reason for their success was 
their team-work and team discipline. Whether always successful or not, the effort was 
always made to keep echeloned on the center, and to play for the center man to score. 
Passes back to the front of the goal were insisted on to the exclusion of angular shots for 
the goal. Circling the field with the ball and other individual stunts were tabooed. 

Major Terry Allen played his usual style of polo, and the success of the team is due 
largely to his masterful leadership and the marvelous results obtained by reason of the 
training under his system. (The team echeloned on the center and to play for the center 
man to score.) Throughout all three tournaments Lieutenant Jones played an excellent 
game at No. 3, his hard riding and hitting being a strong factor. McDowell and Hurt, at 
No. 1, played to the limit of their ability, always doing their best. Captain Stafford, at 
No. 4, developed into a remarkably good back. He was a stone wall on the defense and 
his play was especially featured by his unselfish team-work. 
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The Second Squadron felt very grateful to their comrades in the First Squadron for 
the use of their ponies, which they lent after they had been eliminated. The Second 
Division, at Camp Travis, was especially hospitable, having turned over their stables, ete., 
and made every effort to help out their visitors from the Border. It is this sort of hos- 
pitality that fosters the “entente” between the doughboys and the Cavalry. 

Mr. Lapham closed the last tournament with a very attractive buffet supper, at which 
General Hines presented the cups. The 4th Cavalry team had difficulty in responding to 
all the toasts that were offered their numerous cups, but they did their best, and again 
showed excellent team-work. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY 


i The regimental polo team returned March 25, having participated in tournaments 

at Pasadena, Coronado, San Mateo, and Del Monte. The following strong civilian teams 
were met during the trip: San Mateo, Midwick Juniors, Midwick, Denver, Del Monte 
Juniors, and Del Monte. The team was entered in thirteen tournaments in ten weeks. 
Sixteen games were played, eight of which were won. The team established a record 
to be proud of, considering that the 11th Cavalry team has been playing together only 
since last November; that it is a five-goal team, and teams with which it competed, with 
one exception, ranged from 12 to 14 goals; that in several instances the team had to 
enter as an eight-goal team to be elgible to play. In ail of these cases except one the 
team would have won under its proper handicaps. ; 

The members of the team are: No. 1, Major John A. Robenson; No. 2, Major Clark 
P. Chandler; No. 3, Captain Candler A. Wilkinson; No. 4, Captain Joe C. Rogers. 

At the present time Major Chandler is down with a broken finger, Captain Rogers 
with a broken arm, and Captain Wilkinson is at Fort Des Moines in tryouts for the 
Cavalry-Engineer rifle team, but we have sent a team to Boise, Idaho, to participate in 
a civilian and Corps Area tournament there, and we expect them to give a good account 
of themselves. 




















Cavalry School Notes 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 
Fort Riley, Kansas 


Competition rides by platoons of the Field Officers’, Troop Officers’, and Basic classes, 
exhibiting both the schooling and jumping training of their mounts, have been a feature 
of Saturday morning schedules all spring. 

Two beautiful exhibitions of schooling and jumping were given last month by the 
instructors of the department of horsemanship. The first was in honor of Major General 
Willard A. Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry, who spent a week with us in May, inspecting the 
work of the school, and the second was for General V. Hernandez Cavarrubias, Director 
General del Colegio Militar of the Mexican Republic, who, with Colonel Rodolfo Casil- 
las, who is to be the head of the new Mexican Cavalry School, Chief Engineer Angel 
Peinbert, and Sefor Luis McGregor, spent three days inspecting the school here. Colonel 
Casillas is a graduate of both Saumur and the Cavalry School here. 

The following officers rode in the exhibitions: Colonel H. S. Hawkins, Major John A. 
Barry, Majors W. W. West, Jr., Sloan Doak, A. E. Wilbourn, H. D. Chamberlin, J. B. 
Thompson, Captains F. L. Carr, W. B. Bradford, L. A. Shafer, T. M. Cockrill, W. 1. 
Bauskett, Jr., and R. C. Winchester. 

In the class competitions in the riding hall, the Basic team came out first and the 
Field Officers second. The individual first prize, a blue ribbou and purse, was won by 
Major Palmer Swift. The second prize, red ribbon and purse, by First Lieutenant Child, 
and the third, yellow ribbon and purse, by Major Van Natta. 

On May 15 Major General Holbrook, accompanied by the Commandant, Brigadier 
General Malin Craig, and the Assistant Commandant, Colonel H. S. Hawkins, conducted 
the entire officer personel of the school and garrison over a cross-country ride which 
included the ditches and hurdles of the Russian Ride course. About two hundred and 
fifty officers followed the Chief in this inspiring ride. There were no spills, and every 
officer finished in fine form, taking the last two jumps under the eyes of the Chief. 

School class work ended May 31 with a splendid demonstration of the squadron in 
attack, supported by the machine-gun troop, which used overhead fire, with ball ammuni- 
tion, throughout the attack. 

June 1 to 10 were given over to the equestrian events of the graduation exercises. 
These included pistol and saber contests between the platoons of each class and between 
the classes, jumping contests, point-to-point race, contests with combined use of pistol 
and saber in mounted attack, bending race, and culminated with a night race of sixty 
miles, June 8 and 9, under conditions unknown to the contestants until the start, over 
open country, ridden wholly by map, and open to members of the field and troop officers’ 
classes. Examination of horses ridden in this race concluded the mounted events 
on June 9. A full account of this race and condition of the mounts at the finish will 
be published in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 

The baccalaureate address was given Sunday, June 4, in the post chapel, by Henry 
Marcotte, D. D., of Kansas City, Mo. Presentation of diplomas and prizes were made 
June 10, in the post gymnasium, by Major General John L. Hines. 

The Chief of Infantry, Major General Charles S. Farnsworth, paid us a visit May 
51, inspected the school, and witnessed several demonstrations. Brigadier General 
William Lassiter also paid us an informal visit. ; 
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Decoration Day was observed with appropriate ceremony in the post cemetery, every 
grave being decorated by children of the Chapel Sunday School under the direction of 
Mrs. A. B. Coxe and Mrs. A. T. Colley. At 12 o’clock noon occurred the ceremony of 
the raising of the flag on the parade. Music was furnished on both occasions by the 
Second Cavalry band, directed by Warrant Officer S. A. Dapp. 

An active polo season is on, with four to six teams playing every Wednesday and 
Sunday. A band concert at the Polo bungalow is a feature of the Sunday games, with 
soft drinks served by the Cavalry School Club. 

The Field Officers entertained the school with a “Gallup,” night of May 26-27. 
Festivities began at 9:30 p. m. and ended with a breakfast at 6:30 a. m. Moreover, 
there were no absentees from the 8:00 o’clock classes Saturday morning. About five 
hundred guests attended the “Gallup.” 

The Inspector General, Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, completed his annual inspection 
of all military activities at this station May 20. 

Cup and cash prizes have been offered in every contest of the equestrian events of 
the graduation exercises. A $200 cup and two cash prizes go to the three high men in 
the night race. The donors are the Remount Association, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the business men of Junction City. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Coxe has conducted the Gun Club through an active and en- 
thusiastic season, of which afternoon teas by the ladies, following the shoot, have been a 
pleasant feature. 

The Sixteenth Observation Squadron, Air Service, under command of Major C. L. 
Tinker, is planning an active season at the summer camps for Air Service Reserve 
Officers. Six ships, six officers, and twenty men expect to leave shortly for Fort Des- 
Moines for training-camp service there. 

Five planes from post field, Fort Sill, visited Fort Riley Sunday, May 23, and Majors 
Barry, Swift, Chamberlin, and Captain Putnam, judges in the Fort Leavenworth Horse 
Show, were taken over by plane. Many of the school officers are daily availing them-' 
selves of the opportunities for short flights from the field here. General Lassiter was 
taken to Fort Sill by plane on May 17, the flying time being three hours and thirty 
minutes. 





Regimental Notes 





FIRST CAVALRY—Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Arizona 
Colonel A. V. P. Anderson, Commanding 


March 3, being the 89th anniversary of the organization of the 1st Cavalry, was 
celebrated by a review and holiday. Special dinners were prepared by all troops and 
entertainments appropriate to the occasion were enjoyed that evening. On March 10 the 
regiment was inspected by Brigadier-General Howze, Division Commander. The regular 
annual target practice began March 15. 

Major-General W. A. Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry, inspected the command on April 
11, 12, and 13. Brigadier-General William Lassiter, Chief of the Plans and Training 
Division of the General Staff, visited the regiment April 29. 

The Communication Section of Headquarters Troop left May 22, by marching, for 
El Paso to participate in communication problems to be held at Fort Bliss. 

The regiment completed range practice May 29 with the following percentages of 
qualification : 
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the average for the regiment being 85.55. 


Our Polo 2d team defeated the University of Arizona team here, 13 to 0, May 14. 
The 2d team has been working hard and is in good trim for the Junior Tournament, to 
be held at E! Paso June 4-11. The horses have been sent by marching and left May 22. 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel John S. Winn, Commanding 


The regular yearly inspection was made by Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, Inspector 
General’s Department, May 3d to 8th. 

Colonel John S. Winn left for Oakland, California, May 3d, on leave for three months. 

May 10th Troop B and Regimental Band participated in a parade at Junction City, 
Kansas, during the pilgrimage of Isis Shrine at that place. 

On May 11th the Chief of Cavalry, Major General Willard A. Holbrook, arrived 
at Post and was escorted by Troop A. 

May 23d, the 86th anniversary of the formation of the regiment was observed as a 
holiday. Appropriate exercises were held in the morning but the program of athletic 
events was postponed until June 2d on account of inclement weather. The dismounted 
events were captured by Troop C, the prize being a handsome silver loving cup, presented 
by the Chamber of Commerce, Junction City, Kansas. The mounted events were won 
by Troop F, another cup being donated by the Chamber of Commerce for these events. 
The high point winner, Private John A. McGowan, Troop C, received a handsome silver 
cup, presented by Mr. A. E. Jellison, Junction City, Kansas. 1st Lieut. D. P. Buckland, 
winner of the Officers’ Jumping Class, was presented with a silver cup, donated by the 
officers of the regiment. 

Polo has been progressing favorably although the unusually frequent rains have 
caused many postponements of the regular and practice games. 

The regiment has entered eight teams in a twelve-team baseball league in the post. 
The Chief of Cavalry opened the season for the Fort Riley League on May 17th by tossing 
out the first ball. 

Practically the entire regiment, less Troop G at Camp Funston, has been kept busy 
during the past two months with field maneuvers and demonstrations for student officers 
at the Cavalry School. 


THIRD CAVALRY—Headquarters and Second Squadron, Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel William C. Rivers, Commanding 


The season of exhibition riding-hall drills was closed on April 7 by two performances 
of a “Society Circus” for the benefit of the post athletic fund. 

The National Capital Horse Show, May 12 to 17, was participated in by both officers 
and men from Fort Myer. In the open as well as the military classes our entries had 
great success. Roman races, flat races, a rough-riding drill by F Troop, and chariot 
races by the artillery were staged on various days. 

In the spring polo tournament at Potomac Park the Ist Fort Myer team, composed 
of three cavalrymen and an artilleryman, was signally successful and carried off the 
tournament by defeating the strong Aiken Wanderers and the Ist War Department team. 
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Baseball has been very popular and almost daily games have been played in the Post 
League. 

May 19 was Regimental Day, but owing to inclement weather, the occasion was cele- 
brated May 25. A beautiful spring day formed the background for the presentation to 
the regiment of new standards by General Anson Mills, the 3d Cavalry’s oldest living 
colonel. General Pershing then reviewed the command, after which Colonel and Mrs. 
Rivers received the visiting guests and the officers of the post and their families and 
friends. 

May 15 the ist Squadron started its march from Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to 
Camp Devens, Mass., for duty at the summer training camps. Its itinerary was as 
follows: May 15, East Monkton, Vt.; May 16, Salisbury, Vt.; May 17, Rutland, Vt.; May 
18, Procterville, Vt.; May 19, Bellows Falls, N. H.; May 20, Keene, N. H. (Sunday stop) ; 
May 22, Winchendon, Mass.; May 23, Camp Devens, Mass. 


FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort McIntosh, Texas 
Colonel Howard R. Hickok, Commanding 


On the night of May 12, 1922, a terrific wind-storm struck Fort McIntosh, de 
molishing several buildings, blowing down many of the large trees, and one of the 320 
foot wireless towers. 

On May 11 Generals Jose Hurado, Espiridion Rodriguez, Mexican Army, and their 
staffs tendered a dinner to Colonel Howard R. Hickok, U. 8S. Army, and the officers of 
the Fort McIntosh garrison at the Bohemian Club, Nuevo Laredo. 

On May 16 the Mexican Military Band of Nuevo Laredo gave a concert at Fort 
McIntosh. 

On the night of May 16 the Fort McIntosh garrison gave a dinner-dance, honoring 
their victorious polo team. 

Memorial Day service was held in the open-air pavilion on Sunday, June 4. The 
regimental commander gave the address, using as his subject “The Origin of Memorial 
Day.” 

On the evening of June 2 the garrison tendered a dinner-dance to Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Mrs. John T. Donnelly. Lieutenant-Colonel Donnelly will be retired from 
active service in the near future. 

During the past three months this command has been on the target range. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel W. D. Forsyth, Commanding 


Troop A has rejoined the regiment after seven months detached service at the sub- 
post of Camp R. E. L. Michie, having been relieved by Troop B. Troop F is on duty at 
the sub-post of Camp Eagle Pass. 

Great enthusiasm is displayed at the monthly mounted field days. The Officers’ Club 
donated a large silver loving cup, to be awarded to the troop winning the highest number 
of points in each of three meets. Troops E, F, and G have been successful thus far, each 
having scored the highest number of points in a monthly meet. 

Baseball is in full swing. A Post League has been formed and each troop and detach- 
ment has entered a team. Games are played on Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays. A strong regimental team has been formed, and games have been scheduled 
with scholastic and semi-professional teams. In its first start of the season, without any 
preliminary training, the regimental team held the American League Philadelphia Athleties 
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to a 13-to-1 score at their Eagle Pass training camp. Petschow pitched a very good 
game for the regimental team, holding the Athletics to a 3-to-1 score for six innings; his 
infield boarded the balloon in the 7th and ascended. 

Life is full of activity these days. The days are devoted to range practice, problems 
from troop to regimental, inclusive, baseball, and polo, in addition to the usual garrison 
duties. In the evenings we have movies on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, band 
concerts on Tuesdays and Thursdays, dances on Saturdays, and religious services on 
Sundays. The officers and ladies play bridge every Thursday night at the club, following 
the band concert. The enlisted men have a very successful club with large membership. 

Polo is in full swing. We have had four teams of five men each—Yellow, Purple, 
Red, Green. We play two games of four periods each Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, 
thus insuring to each playing member present a minimum of three periods on each of two 
days a week. 

A number of the players have purchased private ponies and efforts are being made to 
secure additional ones suitable for polo. We intend to have our first team superbly 
mounted when it engages in tournament play this fall. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Colonel Robert J. Fleming, Commanding 


The polo activities of the regiment have been kept up throughout the past quarter by 
daily practice and weekly public games without intermission, save such as has been 
caused by bad weather. In addition to four teams of officers, the enlisted men of the 
command have also taken an active part in these exercises, and, with the assistance of 
some members of the American Legion from the neighboring city of Chattanooga a 
“Legion” team has also been organized; so that interest in this “game of kings,” has 
spread alike throughout the regiment and community. The Sunday games (6th Cavalry 
and Freebooters) have often been preceded by mounted athletic contests and exhibitions, 
and the Steele Polo Field has invariably been crowded with visitors. 

Early in April the regimental team went to Pinehurst and Camp Bragg, in North 
Carolina, where they played seven games in all with teams from the artillery stationed 
there and with civilians, winning in a final spectacular game, which had to be extended 
to break a tie and in which remarkably fine play was shown by all concerned, the 
championship of the Fourth Corps Area. The personnel of the team was as follows: 
1, Captain Maxwell; 2. Captains Ochs or Harry; 5, Major Duvall; 4, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tompkins. 

Since the removal of the headquarters and five troops of the regiment from Fort 
Oglethorpe to Camp McClellan for the summer, the grounds at the latter place, which 
were used during the late war as an aviation field, have been overhauled and put in 
excellent shape for polo, and an extensive program of games and other public contests is 
in hand. A full report of these will be submitted in the next issue. 

Colonel R. R. Wallach went on three months’ leave on May 20, at the expiration 
of which he will retire for physical disability. Many social functions have been extended 
Colonel and Mrs. Wallach by the officers and ladies of Fort Oglethorpe and the citizens 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, where they enjoyed a host of friends. 

Troop F of the 6th Cavalry was the first troop to leave for Catoosa Springs for 
target practice. Troops E and G will follow as soon as the preceding troops have com- 
pleted their firing. Much interest and enthusiasm have been shown among the troops of 
the second squadron and a number of very fine trophies are to be competed for. 

The Pictorial Review of the 6th Cavalry has just been published, and it is an ex- 
cellent history of events and also a very elaborate memorial of all things of special 
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interest pertaining to the regiment. Captain Wade Gatchell is the publisher and Captain 
William V. Ochs is business manager. Captain Robert Maxwell handled the advertising. 

Baseball has been the major sport of the post since the Headquarters and First 
Squadron left for Anniston. The polo ponies left also, and the few remaining officers can 
be seen every day on the diamond. 

The regiment observed its sixty-first birthday (May 4th) as a holiday. The troops 
were massed about the band-stand at nine o’clock, and addresses were made by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel D. D. Tompkins, commanding the regiment, and by Chaplain Freeland; 
after which the colors were unfurled, and the command stood at the salute while the 
regimental march, “Army Maids,” was played. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Walter C. Short, Commanding 


The troops of the regiment at this station completed target practice with the rifle 
and automatic rifle on June 3, 1922. 

In the Intertroop Baseball League the Headquarters Troop won all games played 
and the regimental pennant. During the playing of games in the Intertroop League 
players were selected for the Regimental Team which is now playing in the Fort Bliss 
League and so far has only lost one game and is a keen competitor for the pennant. 

The Divisional Horse Show, Polo Tournament, Post Field Meets, and Divisional 
Exercises were held the week of June 4 to 10. This regiment less one squadron, sta- 
tioned at Marfa, Texas, won 12 blue ribbons, 10 red ribbons, 6 yellow ribbons, and 4 
whites out of 26 events in the horse show. As all units of the Division participated in 
the horse show, and one squadron of this regiment was absent from the Post and not 
represented, the record is considered nothing less than a landslide for the fighting 
Terriers. Captain Roy E. Craig was the highest individual winner, capturing 4 blue 
ribbons and cups. 

On the second day of the Junior Polo Tournament the 1st Cavalry team defeated the 
ith Cavalry, 3-1. It was a hard-fought game throughout, neither team scoring until 
the third period. The First scored one goal in the third, fifth, and sixth periods. The entire 
game was clean, fast, and a true exhibition of hard, fast riding, good team work, and 
good sportsmanship. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 


Colonel James H. Reeves, Commanding 


April 24th the 2d Squadron together with the Second Machine-gun Squadron 
began a march for the purpose of testing the Phillips and Simons pack equipment. The 
lirst camp was made at Anthony, N. M., then to Mesilla Park, Leesburg Dam (old Fort 
Shelden), and return. The return stop at Mesilla Park was an exceptionally pleasant one, 
due to the hospitality and co-operation of the students and executives of the New Mexico 
State College, which is located at that place. A very good baseball game was arranged 
for the afternoon between a team from the Second Machine-gun Squadron and the 
college team, in which the former team was victorious. In the evening the officers of 
both squadrons were delightfully entertained by Major Waterman, who is on duty with 
the college. 

On the second week the command went down the valley, stopping at Fabens, Fort 
Hancock, and Hester’s Ranch. On the third week the march was to Ysleta, San Elizaric 
and return. 
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The 2d Squadron, Eighth Cavalry, consisting approximately of fifty per cent 
recruits, made the entire march of 400 miles without a sore back. 

In preparation for the Junior Polo Tourney at Fort Bliss, June 4th-11th, the 8th 
Cavalry Juniors have worked faithfully and diligently toward turning out a winning 
team. 

For the past month the team has been practicing about two hours daily and to date 
the results obtained have been most encouraging. 

The team is fortunate in the strong support and coaching of Captain C. C. Smith, 
regimental polo representative and captain of the Senior Team, and also in the use of 
all ponies. The team is represented by Captain Mauger No. 1, Captain Merrill No. 2, 
Captain Christian No. 3, Captain Maddocks No. 4, and Lieutenant Shomber substitute. 

The teams taking part in the tourney are the 8th Cavalry, 7th Cavalry, 1st Cavalry, 
Headquarters ist Cavalry Division, 82d Field Artillery and a Freebooters team. 

At the beginning of the baseball season an intertroop league was formed, and played 
through to a highly successful finish. The league played seven games, Troop E winning 
the championship by taking all games and losing none. In the Post League the 8th 
Cavalry lost the championship to the Air Service in the final game of the season; this 
game was a fast one, the Air Service winning by a small margin. 

In order to get a line on baseball players an intertroop series was played; this 
series was won by the Service Troop. The Regimental team seems to have a fair start 
toward winning the Post Championship by taking the first three games. 

Recently some interesting track meets have been held. The regimental com- 
mander takes much interest in all athletics and believes that they are for all and not 
for a few. This policy has developed much new material, and men who were formerly 
slow in trying are now coming to the front. 


NINTH CAVALRY—Camp Stotsenburg, Pampanga, P. I. 
Colonel Edward Anderson, Commanding 


“We can, we will,” has been adopted by the regiment as the motto for the 9th 
Cavalry. 

The 9th Cavalry held a horse show at Camp Stotsenburg on January 5, 6, and 7, 1922. 
All events were closely contested. Much interest was taken by both contestants and 
spectators. The trick horses of Sergeant Woodfork, Troop A, and Sergeant Howard, 
Troop G, deserve special mention for their very complete and varied performance. Troop 
A won first place, with forty-seven points. ‘ 

Troop B and about sixty athletes, under Captain G. M. Peabody, left Stotsenburg 
January 13 and 14 for participation in the Department Military and Athletic Tournament 
of 1922, held at Fort William McKinley, Rizal, P. I. They marched overland, arriving 
January 16. The tournament began on the 23d and ended on the 27th. Troop B exhibited 
daily, giving bareback and rough-riding drills and exhibitions with specially trained 
horses, The athletes from the 9th Cavalry were very successful and won the athletic 
end of the tournament by a wide margin. On the completion of the tournament, Troop 
B proceeded to the city of Manila and went into camp while waiting for the Annual 
Manila Carnival to open. 

February 10 the troop participated in a large military parade in which all arms of 
the service were represented. The same day the troop again put on exhibition bareback, 
rough-riding, and troop drills, with a special exhibition of high-schooled equitation horses. 

At the Department Tournament and Manila Carnival both officers and soldiers from 
the 9th Cavalry participated in the horse shows, taking first and second honors, with 
one exception, and some third places in both officers’ and soldier events. 
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An all-army athletic team was chosen from the winners of the Department Tourna- 
ment Meet to take part in the P. A. A. F. M., held in conjunction with the carnival. The 
9th Cavalry was again well represented by having twenty-four soldiers on this team. 
Twenty medals for first, second, or third places were won by the regiment. Troop B 
returned to the post February 17. 

Since about the middle of February practically all regular instruction has been 
suspended, the regiment being engaged in construction work. 

On March 31 the 9th Cavalry baseball team was leading the Philippine Island Baseball 
League of six teams. Playing was begun early in January and will end in June. 

A successful regimental paper, The Ninth Cavalry Rider, published under the super- 
vision of Chaplain Caver, made its initial appearance March 18. 

The Annual Handicap Polo Tournament of the Philippine Island Polo Association 
was held at the Manila Polo Club, on Pasay Beach, early in February. Seven teams 
participated. The tournament was won by the Fort McKinley team, who eliminated 
the strong 9th Cavalry team early in the tournament and won the championship from 
the Manila Polo Club by one goal. The play was good throughout, each game being 
won by one goal. The Cavalry team carried a handicap of six goals. 

The final game of the tournament was an exhibition event between picked teams from 
Manila and Stotsenburg. This game was won by Stotsenburg. three to two. 
The line-up for the final game was as follows: 


ALL STOTSENBURG ALL MANILA 
1. Lieutenant Barriger, 9th Cavalry Mr. McPherson 
2. Lieutenant Conlon, 9th Cavalry Captain Boyers, 45th Infantry 
3. Captain R. L. Hammond, 9th Cavalry Lieutenant Kelly, 45th Infantry 
4. Major Howell, 24th Field Artillery Colonel Johnson 


The War Department has announced that the 9th Cavalry will in time be returned 
from the Philippines to Fort Meade, S. Dak. 


TENTH CAVALRY—For:: Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel Edwin B. Winans, Commanding 


Since the last issue of our notes the regiment has been inspected by the Chief of 
Cavalry and Colonel Vidmer. It was a pleasure to show our two distinguished former 
10th Cavalrymen the present condition of their old regiment, and every man felt it in- 
cumbent on him to prove to the Chief that the 10th was still in its old condition. If 
this was not proven, it was not the fault of every officer and man. 

May 11 Troop F reached Fort Huachuca after a year’s tour at Fort Apache. This 
latter post is now left in the hands of a care-taking detachment preparatory to abandon- 
ment. It is believed that the Apache scouts will be moved to Fort Huachuca when 
Apache is closed. May 20 the subpost of Lochiel was taken over by the 25th Infantry, 
and on the following day the entire 10th Cavalry was in post together for the first time 
since February 5, 1917, when the regiment came out of Mexico. 

This year our regiment is making a determined effort to lead the cavalry in per- 
centage of rifle qualifications. We have been fortunate in having our neighbor from the 
25th Infantry, Colonel A. J. MacNab, make an excellent address to the officers and non- 
commissioned officers on the subject of rifle shooting, and he was good enough to lend 
us a half dozen of his best coaches and take an equal number of our men under instruc- 
tion at Nogales. As the result of this intensive shooting campaign, there exists an un- 
equaled spirit among the enlisted personnel. 
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On May 27 the first half of the first squadron completed record practice and showed 
the result of their training by qualifying 100 per cent. It is expected that the succeeding 
sections will qualify with a percentage very little inferior. 

The communications platoon of the Headquarters Troop is now at Fort Bliss, Texas, 
for the purpose of engaging in joint liaison exercises with similar platoons of the other 
units of the 1st Cavalry Division. Our platoon traveled overland to Fort Bliss and will 
return in a similar manner. It was regretted that our regiment was so deeply occupied 
in rifle and pistol qualification that no officers could be spared for participation in the 
Junior Cavalry Division Polo Tournament to be held at Fort Bliss early in June. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel John M. Jenkins, Commanding 


During the past quarter the regiment has performed the usual garrison duties, con- 
sisting largely of unit schools and target practice. 

The basket-ball tournament for enlisted men’s teams, representing each organization 
in the post, was completed in April, with Troop B the winner. 

A very successful bowling tournament was arranged and handled by the Education 
and Recreational Officer during March and April. Each organization in the post was 
represented, and a very handsome cup was awarded to Troop C for first place. 

Among the distinguished visitors to the post this quarter were Major-General 
Charles G. Morton, Major-General Willard A. Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry, and his Ex- 
cellency Orlando Ricci, Ambassador to the United States from Italy. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold, Camp McAllen, and 
Camp Fordyce, Texas 


Colonel Sedgwick Rice, Commanding 


The past quarter has been an interesting, progressive and highly satisfactory period 
for the Twelfth Cavalry. The greatly depleted Ist Squadron, stationed at Fort Brown, 
which lost its entire personnel when it left the Canal Zone last September and which 
received only a small percentage of its allotted strength when it was reorganized from 
officers and men from the 4th Cavalry, the 13th Cavalry, and from the other Squadron 
of the 12th Cavalry, was augmented on April 25th by the arrival of 134 recruits. In 
view of the necessity of giving these men their recruit training as quickly as possible 
in order to proceed to other duties, principally to participate in the target practice, they 
covered in a schedule of five weeks the eight weeks’ course prescribed by Cavalry Train- 
ing Memorandum No. 4. On May 31st they concluded their recruit work with a two- 
hour inspection. This started with a full pack mounted drill, close and extended order. 
They then went into shelter tent camp, drilled dismounted, close and extended order, 
were examined in their knowle ‘se of the guard manual, engaged in equitation and jump- 
ing exercises, broke camp and packed saddles, and passed in review at three gaits. The 
inspection covered in general the training given during the five weeks’ course. Colonel 
Rice was highly pleased with the progress attained, and complimented Major Flynn, the 
Squadron Commander, his officers and men on the exceptionally satisfactory results 
obtained. 

The target season is now engaging the attention of the regiment. Troops “E” and 
“F” and the detachments at Fort Ringgold, and Troop “G” of McAllen have completed 
firing on the Fort Ringgold rifle range with excellent results, the Second Squadron having 
qualified more than eighty per cent in rifle marksmanship. The season at Fort Brown 
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was delayed by the arrival of the recruits, but instruction practice is now under full 
headway and some record firing with the pistol has been done already. 

The Twelfth Cavalry enjoyed immensely the visit of Major-General Willard A, 
Holbrook, Chief of Cavalry, and Colonel George Vidmer, Executive Officer. Their four 
days at Fort Brown, one at McAllen and one at Fort Ringgold were filled with official 
and social activities, the culminating event at Fort Brown being a Regimental dinner 
given in honor of General Holbrook and Colonel Vidmer, a number of officers and ladies 
coming down from McAllen and Fort Ringgold to participate in the happy affair. The 
dance which followed was attended by a number of people from the city of Brownsville. 

An outstanding social function of the season was the regimental dinner dance given 
on March 25th as a surprise to Colonel Sedgwick Rice on his sixty-second birthday, which 
also marked the second anniversary of his command of the Twelfth Cavalry. The party 
was a sincere demonstration on the part of the officers and ladies of the regiment and 
post to show their admiration and respect for their regimental and post commander, 
and was attended not only by the officers and ladies of Fort Brown but as well by a 
number from McAllen and Fort Ringgold. 

Colonel Sedgwick Rice was the guest of honor at a special exhibition of military 
drills and exercises given in Matamoras April 15th by Major General Joaquin Amaro, 
commanding general of the 3d Division of the Mexican Army. Practically all the 
officers and ladies of Fort Brown and a number of prominent citizens of Brownsville 
accompanied Colonel Rice. After the drills and field events, including jumping, had 
been concluded, a dinner was given at the Matomoras Hotel in honor of General Amaro 
and Colonel Rice. The officers of the staff of General Amaro were entertained at Fort 
Brown on April 22d, acknowledging the splendid courtesy which had been extended to 
Colonel Rice and his officers at Matamoras a short time before. The program included 
work by four high-school horses of the regiment, a jumping contest, a polo game, followed 
by a luncheon at the officers’ club. The general theme of the talks at both affairs was 
the friendly relations existing between the citizens of the two nations. 

Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold and McAllen have each organized a splendid baseball 
team, and much interest has been manifested in the great American sport. A game is 
played each Sunday at one of these stations, the visiting teams making the trips by 
motor transportation. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel Robert A. Brown, Commanding 


The anniversary of the organization day of the regiment falling on Sunday, March 
5, organization day was held on Monday, March 6. The regimental commander gave an 
address on the histury of the regiment at 11:00 a. m., and at 2:00 p. m. an exhibition 
ride was held in the riding hall, with the following events: Ladies’ class, exhibition 
drill; enlisted men, equipment race; non-commissioned officers, exhibition ride; officers’ 
jumping; potato race; slow-mule race. 

The Cavalry-Engineer Rifle Team, composed of three representatives from each 
regiment of Cavalry and five from each regiment of Engineers, reported at this post for 
training about the 10th of May. The rifle range is in excellent shape, and, as the range 
is only three miles from the post, the competitors are sent out daily in trucks. 

Work has been commenced on a post swimming pool, which is to be financed by the 
Post Exchange. Unless there are unforeseen setbacks, the pool should be completed by 
the latter part of June. 

The Chief of Cavalry visited the Post May 18, on his annual inspection tour of 
cavalry troops. The regiment was reviewed on the morning of the 18th and in the after- 
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noon ful: pack inspection was held. May 19 an advance-guard problem was scheduled, 
followed by inspection of stables. Saturday General Holbrook led the officers of the 
regiment over the cross-country ride. The course is well laid out, taking in almost every 
kind of riding country, over a distance of 4% miles, with twenty jumps, including water, 
stone wall, and fences. The members of the Wakonda Country Club of Des Moines have 
purchased fifteen polo ponies and have taken up polo in earnest. The team has made 
a good deal of progress and will give an added interest in polo throughout this section 
of the country. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Number of institutions having units.......... sheoo ke Finch CAs biew ie Bae ale levee seis - 227 
Number of senior units............. iictbiainiea ae scales oe Ned eG heen einwuey ss See soe. oe 
Number of junior units............ Seu amie aie err OE SP CEL . 108 

Tote? WMS «. ..cci00 Se Gee cs Sowa bisa seu meee Retiree Re Shrme ais wears ioe ay 


Enrollment at begin- 
ning of second 


semester. 
Number of essentially military schools.........cccecesccecssecsccccese 42 7,942 
Number of colleges and universities...... shennan kan s.o ois -imna'e miei ins eee 57,210 
en Cee END PENNS bs cosas cle wlsiwinc eu coe ss vices keke ates aise wea wale 50 28,791 
Number of other institutions................ chews eee Gabahsseeeesn + 11 1,808 
OEE mee RIRID DS cers Gers aac wresh sb Ss werk we eames pire -awie sors 227 95,942 
Number of infantry units....... Raa Cie SRA e bw es HES ae See 5s ans Sa wo’ aus 97 35,695 
Number of Air Service units......... Te ee IO Cee tor iG keoeeeSs 6 687 
Number of Cavalry units......... er Seine Mate we pate apisne sass 11 2,255 
ner ie GUE ARE RUROPT GEER, fac ciccccccesncdesvecwsece ry ee ee Sana 19 3,562 
Number of Engineer units....... SNe Saiki tewla eink €wSGN See ROS eGe wa aaeaNe 21 3,417 
Ne Asn CRS PANCMMIOEY SENIOS |. 50. sowie cece ewecdiees site Seisewie sien 40 20 6,688 
SURE WOE STUN SUNIUE SG cas g ws ¥ os onew slew eawee beibis cue Sie eres once -ace nies 60 5,165 
Number of officers detailed on R. O. T. C. duty: 
ep ee NUN C50 Une an aio gs b ous Sok SeSae sas 5G Baba es wow ee 648 
pp RIO Mesh ices sn ape Walkie wo ebb Oe WS GS ESO KS ESN Oree Or ‘ - 146 
tS ane sient Cratah.ate a eee es oarste wae Se ee eee 789 
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The Reserve Officers Department 


TARGET PRACTICE 


Reserve Officers on inactive status may be assigned by Corps Area Commanders to 
an organization of the Regular Army for target practice, at their own request, but with- 
out pay. Reserve Officers taking part in target practice will be allowed the same ex- 
penditure of small-arms ammunition as oflicers of the same grade and section of the 
Regular Army. Application for assignment should be made to the Corps Area Com- 
mander. Marksmanship insignia are authorized for all Reserve Officers who qualify with 
rifle and pistol. These insignia will be procured as prescribed in paragraph 251, 
S. A. F. M., 1921. 


COURTS-MARTIAL 


The Judge Advocate General of the Army, February 9, 1921, rendered an opinion 
that officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps not on active duty are not triable by courts- 
martial under Article of War 2. 


REGIMENTAL COLORS, ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Due to lack of funds, regimental colors cannot be issued at present to units of the 
Organized Reserves. 


BATTALION MESSES 


The First Battalion, 318th Infantry, has organized a battalion mess, which meets 
once a month at dinner and discusses various topics of interest. 


SIXTY-FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION 


Colonel Edward Davis, of the office of the Chief of Cavalry, recently delivered a 
lecture on Allenby’s Operations in Palestine, before a large assemblage of officers of the 
61st Division. His lecture was highly appreciated. April 21, at the Brooklyn Riding 
Club Horseshow, the Black Horse’s head got a “Blue.” The first appearance of the 
divisional insignia in competition brought success to the entry, Minnette, owned by 
Lieutenant Ryland Sizer, 308rd Cavalry, with Major Emil Engel up. The field included 
entries from the local Guard cavalry and West Point. 

The regular staff of the division were guests of the Division Machine-gun Officer, 
Captain Hunter Platt, cavalry, for a ride and lunch, Sunday, April 30. The day was 
fine. Captain Platt mounted two of the party, and F Troop of the old 1st Cavalry 
mounted the rest. F Troop, commanded by Captain Platt on the border in 1916, is now 
commanded by Captain Morris, Cavalry, New York National Guard. 

With Captain Morris and Captain Flash, 303d Cavalry, the party put in a brisk two 
hours in the morning over the many bridle paths and fields of Staten Island, looking 
over possibilities for tactical rides. Miller Field was visited and found in many ways 
to be suitable for the establishing of a division stable. This latter plan, though new, is 
still in the realm of dreams. It contemplates the location, at first, in the vicinity of 
New York City, within the easy reach of the majority of our officers, of a stable of 
Government mounts which would be available to the division for equitation, tactical 
rides, and mounted sport. The lack of men to take care of the horses and the expense 
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of transportation of animals and of the establishment of the stable at present bar the 
immediate realization of the scheme. 

Encourage the growth of the National Guard. The better the Guard, the better the 
Reserve will be. We want men who have graduated from the Guard. All Reserve 
Officers who have the time to devote to it should go into the National Guard, where, from 
the very nature of things, they can perfect themselves in military efficiency more rapidly 
than is possible in the Reserve. We have advised several men who were undecided as 
to whether to go into the Guard or come into the Reserve to go into the Guard. The 
Reserve wants men, but it would rather have men go into the Guard, and later come, 
more finished soldiers, into the Reserve. 

Don’t worry about “activities” yet. Officers have often expressed their desires for 
something to do. The long period between demobilization and organization has been 
bad, depressing, and hurtful to us to a degree. Now we are making haste slowly, but 
planning much for all who can give us the time, and those who cannot can at least 
watch the workers and encourage them. 


DESIGNATION OF UNITS 


In view of the fact that, as prescribed in General Orders No. 5, W. D., 1921, the num- 
bers of all Organized Reserve units are provided from blocks set aside for this component 
of the Army, the words “Organized Reserves” are not considered necessary in the desig- 
nation of Reserve units; for example, the designation 76th Division, U. S. Army, should 
be used, and not 76th Division, Organized Reserves.—Letter of Adjutant-General of the 
Army. 

ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


With reference to the recruiting of the enlisted personnel of Organized Reserve units, 
it is desired that great care be exercised in the selection of suitable recruits. For the 
present, no change is contemplated with ‘respect to the enlisted strength of units as pre- 
scribed in paragraph 15, Special Regulations No. 46. The present maximum strength, 
therefore, is limited to the number of non-commissioned officers and specialists required 
by the war-strength tables of organization. Enlistments of qualified persons in the grade 
of private may, however, be accomplished with a view to their appointment as non-com- 
missioned officers upon demonstration of their fitness during the next training season. 
The question as to the numbers and grade of non-commissioned officers and specialists 
considered essential is for the corps area commander to decide.—Letter of Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Army. 
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RECRUITING 


Here are some pointers with respect to this important phase of National Guard 
work, abridged from an article by Major Roger Davis, 110th Combat Engineers, Missouri 
National Guard: 

Recruiting—This word, to the average National Guard officer, conjures up un- 
pleasant thoughts of past and future struggles in the handling of his company, and the 
subject is, as a rule, soon dismissed with the thought that the effort may be postponed 
for a while, at least, without disastrous results and with the hope that a few recruits 
will drift in before the time of reckoning rolls around. This attitude on the part of 
most officers is the real root of a great deal of our trouble. When anything special 
is going on, such as vur dances, smokers, or basket-ball games, an invitation should be 
sent to all the civie clubs to have a delegation at the armory. To go to your sponsoring 
club only when you need money is a big mistake, and you soon wear out your welcome, 
but to go to that club with an invitation to some real entertainment means something 
tangible to that club for money already expended. 

The enlisted man is the greatest potential recruit-getter of your organization. Train 
him right by keeping constantly before him, in short talks just before the company is 
dismissed, these points: That he is in fact a member of a real athletic club at no expense 
to himself, but at an actual financial gain; that all branches of athletics are open to 
him and to his friends; that social evenings and dances are for his girl friends, and that 
they are not only welcome, but will be treated with respect; that the summer camp is a 
vacation, with pay and all expenses paid; that through the regiment he is making friends 
who will be valuable to him all bis life, and, finally, that he is a mem‘er of an organiza- 
tion of which the whole country is proud, and that by training himself to be ready if 
needed, he is playing a real man’s part. When the recruit comes in, don’t just swear 
him in, turn him over to the supply sergeant, and then forget him; cultivate him just 
as if he were a new customer; call him by name the next drill night; give him a little 
talk about his new obligation as a citizen soldier, and impress upon him that he must 
be on the job on drill nights. See that he gets acquainted a little; find out the trend 
of his athletic interests and play it up. Make him feel that he is a valuable addition 
to your company, even if he is a rooky and a little green, and particularly ask him to 
bring his pal out next week. A recruit is always enthusiastic, so take advantage of 
this fact. 

The recruits now coming in are practically all young men, and they all have their 
aspirations and ambitions cloaked by a mask of indifference. The successful officer or 
non-commissioned officer is the one who searches out these hidden soft spots in their 
nature and fans it into the flame of loyalty and love of the service. 

Another important thing is to see that each one of the large gallery of spectators 
who have recently been hanging around the rail on drill nights is given a personal 
invitation by an oilicer or non-com, to enlist. Many of these young fellows, not knowing 
any one, hesitate to break the ice, but if properly talked to can be easily recruited. 


STABLE INSTRUCTIONS 
The following instructions are contained in a bulletin recently issued by the A. G. O. 

of the National Guard of Idaho: 
Cavalry officers must see their horses every day and should ride every day. 
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Label your office and your stables and do it in such a manner that those who see 
it will believe you to be proud of your outfit. 

Horses will be groomed every day, whether used or not. On days of regular drill 
they will be groomed by the men of the organization; on other days the stable men will 
groom them. Daily exercise will not be less than one hour per each horse. Horses’ 
fetlocks will be kept neatly trimmed and tails will be kept properly thinned and be 
allowed to come to a point just below the hock. Tails will not be cut. 

In this bulletin it is also urged: That the National Guard organizations, wherever 
the opportunity preseuts itself, welcome the R. O. T. C. students in high schools and 
colleges. The R. O. T. C. students should be considered as a feeder for the National 


Guard. 
STABLE MANAGEMENT AND CARE OF HORSES 


OFFICE OF THE INSTRUCTOR OF CAVALRY, GA. N. G., 
105 CAPITOL SQUARE, ATLANTA, GA., 
Memo. No. 1. November 30, 1921. 
To all Officers of Cavalry, 1st. Sep. Sq. Cav., Ga. N. G.: 


Stable Management 
(BEpDDING) 

1. One of the most important items of stable management, considering a horse's 
health and comfort, is that of properly bedding down. This is an absolute impossibility 
with 100 pounds per month per horse. Even with 9 pounds per day, which we will use 
in the future, there wiil be some difficulty in combining daily bedding down with 
good beds. 

2. The following precautions should be taken and frequent inspections made to see 
that they are carried out: 

(a) Never place fresh straw in reach of a horse’s head. Put the fresh straw down 
tirst—not merely at the bottom, but towards the rear of the stalls. 

(b) Take great care in thoroughly shaking up and cleaning the bedding from dung 
before spreading and drying. 

(c) See that nothing out dung and rotten straw is thrown away; otherwise careless 
stablemen will throw away straw that may be dried and used again. 

(d) Dry the bedding in the passageway; never under the manger. Shake up and 
turn over at least twice during the drying. 

(e) Take particular care in having good, deep beds for thin horses. 


Animals 


1. Assign horses to their proper stalls by section and platoon, care being taken 
(before final assignment) that horses stand well together. 

2. Persistent kickers must be attended to. There is no one positive way to prevent 
kicking, but different remedies must be tried until an effectual method is found for each 
particular horse. 

Some methods are: 

(a) Log fastened to hind leg. 

(b) Hang up branch of fir in rear. 

(c) Strap one fore leg to one or both hind legs. 
(d) Loin kicking-strap. 

3. While it is not believed that cribbing or crib-biting will cause any great incon- 
venience from injury to the incisor teeth, still it will cause serious trouble with digestion, 
due to wind being sucked in, and is a common cause of flatulence and colic. In its early 
stages, cribbing may be retarded by painting all fixtures within reach with coal-tar. 
Posts, etc., may also be covered with wire or sheet tin. 

4. Bran mash should be fed at least once a week; preferably on Saturday, if no 
work is to be done Sunday. 

Grooming 


1. Among inexperienced men, too little attention is paid to grooming. The men 
must be properly taught and officers and non-commissioned officers must take off their 
coats and show them how to groom well and quickly. 
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The object of grooming must be explained to the men. : 

This is to clean the skin, prevent disease, and improve the health by removing 
the seurf and stimulating the lubrication of the coat. 

2. A horse must be thoroughly groomed immediately after exercise, not after he 
gets dry, but while the pores are open and the dandruff, ete., is easily removable. 

3. The grooming period should be a parade—men quiet and working hard at their 
task. Groom quickly; don’t idle and talk. 

4. A cavalryman afoot is worse off than a doughboy, because he must carry his 
horse equipment, and if the horse is not properly groomed the cavalryman will soon 
be afoot. 

5. All skin diseases arise from dirt. The parasite cannot live and thrive if every 
part of the animal is thoroughly groomed every day. 

6. Hand rubbing and patting the legs and body should be resorted to more frequently 
than is habitual. On a cold morning there is nothing better for promoting circulation 
and warming the horse. 

7. During the cold season, never let your horse stand a moment without a blanket 
after exercising. 

8. Don’t wash off mud. Let it dry and brush it off. 

9. Have a grooming cloth and clean eyes, nostrils, and dock daily. 

10. Have a hoof-pick and thoroughly clean the hoof commissures and cleft of the 
frog especially, and report any bad smell or apparent diseased condition immediately. 

11. Don’t allow men to strike or shout at the horses. This always makes a timid 
or vicious horse worse. 

12. Unless grooming by detail, don’t groom “by the clock.” As soon as a man thinks 
his horse is clean, have him stand to heel, and then inspect the horse. 

13. When inspecting the horse, look at his feet, his eyes, nostrils, tail and dock; then 
rub your fingers over his coat. If this rubbing leaves white marks, the horse is not 
properly groomed. 

14. After each man has properly groomed his quota, turn him loose. Don’t keep 
him waiting for the laggards and shirkers. 

15. A good grooming makes a third-class horse into a first-class horse, and poor 
grooming will turn a Derby winner into a cab horse. 

16. Good management is purely a matter of instruction, inspection, system, and 
discipline. 

F. E. BERTHOLET, 
Captain, Cavalry. 


HOW TO MAKE AN A-1 GUARD ORGANIZATION 


In the quarterly report of Lieutenant-Colonel William S. Faulkner, infantry, senior 
instructor, Texas National Guard, stress is laid on the following points: 

The National Guard officer, in order to maintain an efficient and effective organization, 
must first create an organization which will command the respect of the community. It 
must have the right kind of personnel, be well behaved and well disciplined. He must 
then induce the community to believe that the Guard is a most valuable asset and deserves 
a high place in its estimation. 

That the MORAL EFFECT of a well-ordered Guard company in a community may 
prevent the loss of LIFE of MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN, to say nothing of the loss 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of property. That it is a splendid insurance 
to the community in many ways and at a very small premium cost. That it is against no 
association, organization, or union, but for LAW, ORDER, and PROTECTION ONLY. 

That the Guard organization is an institution legally created and accepted by the 
GOVERNMENT AND STATE and is a fixed and important part of a large and compre- 
hensive scheme of national and community defense and protection at a minimum cost. 
That this Guard movement is a big, serious, national affair; a serious effort for the most 
inexpensive national preparation possible under present sentiment and conditions. 

That it involves a great degree of training and study on the part of officers and men, 
and has nothing to do with the local town idea of a military company being a bunch of 
“tin soldiers” and “roisterers,” always ready for “fun,” “frolic,” or a “trip” at somebody 
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else’s expense. No. On the contrary, there is involved rigid training, instruction, and 
discipline, supervised by experienced Regular Army officers detailed for long periods for 
that purpose. All cost of equipment, uniforms, etc., is defrayed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That all required of the community is to provide a suitable armory and storage 
place for the company, for which rent will be paid, and to give A GENEROUS AMOUNT 
OF MORAL SUPPORT, FRIENDLINESS, AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 

That the Guard personnel represents 100 per cent young American patriotic blood of 
the community and all that that stands for. That the organization further stands for good 
morals, healthy exercise, and a useful training; that it is a tangible, concrete, and prac- 
tical expression of patriotic citizenship and fits the young men to render service of incal- 
culable value when law and order is violated and the country and State needs them. 

That with a reasonable amount of moral and very little financial support the armory 
of a properly conducted military company can be made an attractive, homelike, club-like, 
social and entertainment community center, and thereby an agency for decent and refined 
associations, good morals, and a desirable rendezvous for soldiers and citizens. 

In time of flood or other calamity, the armory immediately becomes available as the 
proper center for organizing and conducting the many civic military activities necessary 
for the relief of the stricken community. 

Colonel Faulkner advocates the institution of an honorary membership which should 
include the most influential citizens of the community, and also of a Women’s Auxiliary 
Society. National Guard Veteran Associations should be fostered as well. 

The report goes on to suggest a method for getting the most enthusiastic and system- 
atic effort of the personnel of the organization toward betterment activities. It is pro- 
posed to organize a Company Co-operative and Betterment Club with a number of com- 
mittees; one for the improvement of the armory (reading-room, gymnasium, indoor target 
range, ete.) ; one for recreation and entertainment, to arrange smokers, dances, bazaars, 
amateur theatricals, boxing, competitive drills, ete.; a committee for propaganda and ad- 
vertising; one for recruiting, ete. 

Finally, the report urges the appropriate decoration of the armory, permanently and 
for special occasions, use being made of flags, foliage, historic pictures, battlefield relics, 
warfare materiél, colored electric lights, potted plants, ete. 


ONE HUNDRED THIRD CAVALRY—Pennsylvania 


The indoor polo season is over, after a very successful season. As soon as the Head- 
quarters, Service, and C Troops receive their mounts, no doubt the games will be better 
attended and a larger competitive enthusiasm will be instilled. 

April 29 a competitive exhibition drill was given by the 103d Cavalry for the benefit 
of the Girl Scouts. The program included: Troop drill, by Troop A; shelter-tent pitch- 
ing, won by Headquarters Troop; mounted tug of war, won by B Troop; running at 
heads, won by B Troop; rough riding, won by B Troop; team jumping, won by B Troop; 
Girl Scuut, Troop No. 69, exhibition semaphore drill and pledging allegiance to the Flag; 
Troop No. 1 of the Brownies, flag drill; mounted wrestling, won by Service Troop; best 
trooper fully equipped for the field, won by B. Troop; Polo, won by B Troop—S to 5. 

The attendance was the largest that the armory has ever seen for any single event 
outside the indoor horse show. 

The athletic officer is plannng a squadron baseball team to play other units in the 
National Guard this summer. 

The Ten-Year Club of the Second Troop, P. C. C., has challenged the active members 
to a rifle match, which has been accepted. Plans are now under way for a rifle contest 
between the 102d Cavalry and the 108d Cavalry. 
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